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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern 
Provinces of Peru, and descending the River 


from the north, furnish topics of much interest, 
as progress is made to the final port of Para. 
Before leaving Peru, we learn with sorrow 
that the upper portion of the westernmost 


|branch of the Marafion has been sadly op- 


Marajiion, or Amazon. By H. Lister Maw. | pressed. 
Lieut. R.N. 8vo. pp. 486. London, 1829. | “It is, (says Mr. Maw), I believe, but too 


J. Murray. 


| well 


ascertained, that the Spaniards, having 


WueEn we look upon the great globe which | driven the Indians from this and other agricul. 


we inhabit, and ponder over its form and fea- 
tures, there is no part of the stupendous struc- 
ture that more attracts our interest and excites 
‘our admiration, than those mighty streams 
which, like veins and arteries, pervade its sur- 

and carry life, motion, and fertility, 
throughout the system. To have followed the 
course of the largest of these prodigious veins 
that circulate over our earth, is indeed a memo- 
rable achievement ; and we rejoice that it has 
first been accomplished by an officer of the Bri- 
tish navy. It is worthy of the profession and 
of the country to which he belongs ! 

The wonderful confluence of waters* thus 
explored, need we remind our readers, tra- 
verses the broadest region of South America, 
from the Peruvian Andes to the Atlantic, 
where, after a winding career of from four to 
five thousand miles,+ it pours its flood into 
the ocean, by a mouth of a hundred and eighty 
miles in width, and in such a mass, that the 
salt-sea brine is displaced to tHe distance of 
four hundred miles!! We have now to trace 
this splendid enterprise. 

Towards the close of 1827, Lieut. Maw, 
being at Lima, on the eve of returning to Eng- 
land, resolved on taking the route across Peru 
and down the Marajion, to examine these 
imperfectly known regions, and to supply that 
information respecting the interior, so much 
desired for the purposes of commerce and the 
advancement of science. We pass over the 
preliminary steps and preparations. From 
Lima he went to Truxillo, (where a Mr. Hinde 
joined him in the adventure), and thence to 

and ascended the Andes towards 

Cascas. Surmounting the first and second 
Cordilleras, (by Caxamarca and Selendin), our 
travellers saw the Marafion pursuing its path 
between the mountain ridges, from its parent 
lake at Huanuco, and crossed it at Balsas. 
They then climbed the third Cordillera, stopped 
at Chachapayas, Toulea, Moyobamba, and thence 
finally journeyed five days on foot to Balsa 
» Where, on the 15th of January, 1828, 

they: embarked in two canoes, and paddled 
down the river Cachi Yaco, which runs into 
the Gu; which, again, bears the voyager 
into the Marajion, near Ourarinas, not far 
below where it becomes navigable. The jour- 
nal hitherto occupies 165 pages of the volume. 
The junction of other rivers with that moving 
sea on which they were now floating; the 
Ucayali, Madeira, Tapajos, Xingu, Tocantins, 
&e. from the south; the Japura, Negro, &c. 





* It is computed t 7 4 
bute ‘to the no about ~~ rivers contri 
Probably th a fifth of the earth's circum- 
ference. The author descended about 3000 miles. 


| tural districts to work in the mines, reduced 


the population of Peru from about ten millions, 
which it is supposed to have been at the time 
of the conquest, to its present estimate of two 
millions.” 

The earliest view of the river, from the top 
of the second Cordillera, also deserves quota. 
tion. 

‘We reached the top of the rugged ridge a 
little before sunset ; and it was from this point 
we first got sight of the Marafion. I cannot 
conceive that any thing on earth or water could 
exceed the grandeur of the scenery, nor do I 
believe any person capable of describing it 
justly. The rain was clearing off, whilst a 
perfect and brilliant rainbow was extended 
across the river, which, about sixty yards in 
breadth, rushed between mountains whose 
summits, on both sides, were hid in the 
clouds, on which the extremes of the rainbow 
rested.” 

This is picturesque. The author continues : 
‘¢ The Maraiion is not navigable in this part. 
A little above the ferry it descends over a 
sloping bed of large gravel; and at a short 
distance below, it is said to be fordable on 
horseback. Further down, there are reported 
to be cataracts. The valley is extremely nar- 
row in some parts, barely affording sufficient 
breadth for the river. Abreast the ferry there 
are small banks, on which the most luxuriant 
verdure is produced. A variety of fruits are 
raised in great perfection, with plantains of a 
remarkable size.” 

From this point (Mr. M. observes, at the 
conclusion of his long journey) ‘‘ we, step by 
step, receded from the light of civilisation, pass- 
ing towards people little advanced from 4 state 
of savage wildness; amongst whom the uten- 
sils they needed, or the ornaments they admired, 
were received in payment for natural produc. 
tions, or for personal services— whose vices 


route, we reached marks of—not European 
civilisation—but of European demoralisation. 
The uneducated, unenlightened branco, finding 
himself unchecked by those laws and autho- 
rities that existed in the country he has left— 
finding himself amongst a people inferior to 
his countrymen, and not comprehending the 
advantage or necessity of restraining his incli- 
nations, assumes arbitrary power, and commits 
uncontrolled enormities; whilst the unfor- 
tunate wretches amongst whom he fixes, suffer 
from his tyranny, and acquire his vices. 
It is perhaps not possible to behold human 
nature more degraded; and with just re- 
tribution the evil recoils on the offender, if 





not in his own time, in that of his descendants, 


were those only of savages. Continuing our | sea. 


who, following his example, either compel the 
Indians to fly from oppression, or destroy them 
by its effects. Slowly, and with difficulty, we 
passed through this state of things, until we 
again met with a general commerce, which, in 
such cases, may be said ‘to bring healing on 
its wings,’ by importing true civilisation, and 
proving the necessity of just laws, and well- 
regulated authority. Returning to the figure 
of light, it can scarcely be conceived the glare 
that bursts forth on first arriving in a highly 
civilised country, after being long immersed in 
so deep a gloom; indeed, on being beheld, it 
can scarcely be comprehended. What a popu- 
lation of brancos, few of whom are not superior 
to the lords of the land passed through! What 
buildings—what wealth—what power—what 
an excessive cultivation, and what an extraor- 
dinary value of the soil !—the price of districts 
being incalculable, which in the country left 
might have been had by occupation... * * * 

** On the river, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
stood at eighty degrees nearly the whole way 
down. The climate became more moist as we 
entered Brazil, and was excessively damp at 
Para, but it was the rainy season. Respect 
the source of the nm, or as to whic 
branch is best entitled tobe considered the head 
of the river, different opinions have existed and 
have been vehemently opposed to each other. 
I do not, however, conceive that the branch 
which bears the name of Marafion, and con- 
tinues the furthest in an east and west direction, 
is, as it has been sometimes represented, much 
inferior to the Ucayali. Taking the junction 
of the two rivers as a centre from which to 
measure, I think it probable that the western 
branch will be found the most considerable at 
the greater distance, although some of the small 
streams that form the Ucayali exceed it in ex- 
treme length: moreover, the Ucayali and other 
branches appear rather to be formed by a col- 
lection of streams, whilst the Marajion flows 
throughout from between the Cordilleras as a 
main channel. These remarks, of course, do not 
affect the communication with Lima, some of 
the streams that form the Ucayali flowing more 
immediately from the direction of that city. 
On the passage, I inquired what was the mean- 
ing of the name Maraiion, and was told that it 
was a compound word, signifying ‘ not the 
9”? 

But that we may, obeying in criticism the 
law of nature, go regularly with the stream 
to the main, we shall replace ourselves at the 
upper region of the Andes, and descend with 
our author from Balsa Puerto, noting, as exam- 
ples of his journal, the most curious particulars 
which have struck us on theway. At Toulea, 
Mr. Maw relates : 

“ Mr. Hinde mentioned to me a curious 
anecdote, with which he had become acquainted 
respecting the watch-dogs. It was, that these 
dogs, when young, are taught to suck the flock 
to which they are afterwards to belong as 
guardians ; and being brought up in this man- 
ner, when grown to full size, they continue to, 





attend the flocks; going out with them in the 
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morning, remaining during the day, and bring- 
ing them home in the evening, without the 
necessity of herdsmen. He said also, that some 
English spaniels had been sent out to the 
British merchants resident in Truxillo; and 
being much admired, puppies were distributed 
as presents to some of the principal natives ; 
amongst others, one was given to the prefect, 
who, being desirous that it should be trained 
in a particular manner, and become attached 
to him and his people, sent it up to his ‘ ha- 
cienda’ (estate). When full grown, it was 
brought down to Truxillo, but it did not re- 
main long in the city before it began to find 
out that the British residents were its country- 
men, and, in common with other puppies that 
had been similarly distributed, deserted its 
master, to seek quarters in the merchants’ 
houses. Mr. Hinde said, that these dogs would 
even know an Englishman in the street, and 
join company, when walking, to the annoyance 
of their masters. It certainly was the case 
that, when I arrived at Truxillo, the mother 
spaniel thought proper to acknowledge me as a 
countryman, in a manner that was not agree- 
able, inasmuch as, from her lying constantly 
at my feet, numerous fleas, with which the 
coast of Peru naturally abounds, migrated from 
her fur to my clothes. A peculiarity of the 
South American, at least the Peruvian dogs, 
is, that they generally attack in packs of two 
or three together. Their manner of biting 
also is different from other dogs. If an un- 
fortunate stranger (dog) makes his appearance, 
the packs of two or three neighbouring ran- 
chos will unite, and the visiter comes badly 
off. Individually they are not powerful, but 
from their offensive alliances, it is not alto- 
gether agreeable going near the ranchos un- 
armed after dark. Mr. Hinde was nearly suf- 
fering on one occasion. The Toulea dogs were 
so poor that their bones might almost be 
counted through their skins. Yet their tastes 
and appetites were so accommodating, that 
there were few things they would not eat,— 
for instance beans, such as are given to horses.” 
The overland, montana, travelling is de. 
scribed as full of inconveniences and perils ; 
but these have frequently been told by South 
American adventurers ; and we are at Moyo- 
bamba, where, says Mr. M., ‘* we dined with 
the intendente, when we learnt that neither 
Mons. Du Bayle nor ourselves were the first 
European visiters to Moyobamba. An En- 
lish, at least a British, sailor, named Michael 
msay, or, as he was there called, ‘ Miguel 
Ramos,’ had by some means found his way 
there from the coast, and had displayed his 
salt-water manceuvres to such effect, that the 
Moyobambians appeared somewhat at a loss 
whether to be most surprised, amused, or 
afraid ofhim. He had married, and remained 
for some time, until, getting tired, he went off 
and left his wife. On the whole, he had not 
produced a favourable impression on the minds 
of the natives. We occasionally heard of this 
man afterwards, where he had made his ap- 
pearance -in an extraordinary manner. A 
padre, who had seen him, told us that he, the 
re, had asked him why he did not work, as 
e was very strong. His answer was, No; he 
liked to order better.” 


What a savage!! Nobody exists of such 


a disposition in England, or other civilised 
countries ? 

On the Cachi Yaco, the first tributary river 
which received our countrymen, we have a 
good picture of the natives. 

“The manner of building the ranchos at 
Balsa Puerto is entirely different from that of 





the coast. With the exception of the church, 
and the governor’s and curate’s houses, which 
were plastered, and the latter divided into 
apartments, the ranchos of Balsa Puerto con- 
sist each of a single room, from twenty to 
thirty yards long, and about a third of the 
length in breadth. The sides are made of 
small bamboos, six or seven feet long, placed 
vertically, and close together ; but, from their 
inequalities, admitting light and air. The 
roofs are made of the leaves or branches of 
palms, the leaves on one side of the stem 
being turned back, so as to make them 
double. * * * The roofs are supported 
by piles driven into the ground, with poles 
lashed to them, and sloping upwards, so that 
the ranchos are some of them twenty or thirty 
feet high in the middle part of the roof, 
whilst the sides are not more than six or 
seven. The roofs require renewing every 
three or four years, and are not entirely 
water-proof during heavy rain. There are no 
windows, the’ inequalities of the bamboos that 
form the walls admitting sufficient light and 
air. The doors are-made of bamboos tied 
together, instead of being fixed into the ground. 
These ranchos have a neat appearance out- 
side; and the interior of those we looked into 
was clean. They contain little furniture be- 
yond a few cooking utensils and straw ham- 
mocks ; and four or five married couples live 
in each rancho. We followed a path a short 
distance beyond the pueblo, and found the 
country was not entirely covered with wood. 
Some cattle, which we afterwards understood 
to belong to the former governor, were feed- 
ing, and were in fine condition. Being near 
sunset, we met several Indians returning 
from their chacras. The men had their pu- 
cunas (tubes for shooting poisoned arrows) 
in their hands, and netted bags filled with 
fruit, &c., slung across their backs. Most of 
them had also different-coloured feathers, red 
and yellow, suspended from their necks. The 
women carried cargoes that appeared to be 
heavier than the bags and pucunas of the men. 
Both sexes had their faces and various parts 
of their bodies stained with red and purple 
dyes ; which, added to their figures not being 
good, their dark complexion, and the long 
black hair of the men, as well as women, 
gave them a barbarous appearance ; but they 
were peaceable in their manners, and most of 
them saluted us as we passed. * * * 

‘* Sunday being here kept as a day of suspen- 
sion from duty, the Indians were all painted 
tn their best style, dressed in clean white or 
blue frocks and trowsers, and their hair orna- 
mented with a few red and yellow feathers 
tied to tails behind. They collected at an 
early hour, and went quietly and respectably 
to the church, where they remained about 
half an hour, although there was no clergy- 
man to officiate. Having returned in a si- 
milar manner, the day’s amusements com- 
menced, the most favourite of which appeared 
to be dancing to the music of drums and 
fifes made of bones; whilst they occasionally 
partook freely of chewed yucachicha. The 
dyes with which they stained themselves were 
evidently considered first-rate ornaments : some 
had red stripes or diamonds on their forehead ; 
others a red stripe downwards under each eye ; 
and several were rouged ; a purple dye was 
applied as a substitute for whiskers, beards, 
and mustachios; whilst some of the females 
had supplied themselves with boots of the same 
material. A tall, stout deputy of the curaca’s, 
who appeared to be considered one of the most 





fashionable of the party, had a red stripe under 


each eye, and red or yellow feathers in his 
hair. There were several deputies to the 
curaca, their badge of office being a small 
supple stick, with which they inflict punish. 
ment on their fellow Indians whenever the 
curaca deems it necessary. The deputies did 
not consider it beneath their dignity to join 
in the general amusements ; but, on the con. 
trary, were the musicians, going about from 
rancho to rancho playing most cheerfully, until 
towards the evening, when the chicha pro. 
duced an effect, and several, not excepting 
females, were intoxicated. * * * On 
Monday morning all the women of the pueblo 
mustered in the plaza to know what work 
they were to perform,—there being a law which 
obliges them to labour for a certain time during 
the first three days of each week, in keeping 
the pueblo clean, or otherwise, as the governor 
may direct. We were employed during the 
day in airing such of our clothes, &c., as had 
been damaged by the Indians in wading, and 
in endeavouring to get an account of some 
seeds I had picked up on the walk from Moyo. 
bamba. We found the natives far from in. 
telligent ; several of the seeds were not known; 
and although the district we had passed through 
abounded with the trees from which cascarilla 
is produced, I had not been able to learn which 
was it. x 4s <i 

“ Early on the 15th we went to the governor’s 
house, when I got from him what information 
I could relative to the productions of the 
country, and bought a few specimens, with 
some provisions for our passage: amongst the 
latter were some dried monkeys, recommended 
for our own private stock; they being consi- 
dered greater delicacies than the dried wild 
boars, with which we were to feed the Indians.” 

Thus provisioned, they embarked with seven 
Indians in their two canoes, each about 20 feet 
long, and protected by palm-thatched awnings, 
under which they could sit upright, But we 
must remain at anchor for a whole week. 








The Brunswick: a Poem. In Three Cantos. 
8vo. pp. 108. London, 1829. W. Marsh. 


“ I am quite pleased with the resemblance be- 
tween my two niggers Cesar and Pompey (said 
a Virginian planter), they are so very like each 
other — ’specially Pompey” !—and so may we 
express ourselves in compliment to our present 
author, he is so ’specially like Byron. Indeed, 
there is so much of talent in his poem, that 
though perhaps he never would have written it 
had not his noble prototype written Juan, we 
cannot find in our hearts to give it the depre- 
ciating name of an imitation. On the con- 
trary, in spite of its taking up one of the most 
untoward subjects which could, we think, have 
been chosen—the catastrophe of the Brunswick 
Theatre —it is a very happy exhibition beth of 
the comic and the philosophic thas charac- 
terises the order to which it belongs. The 
playful touch alternates with the acute and 
sarcastic remark ; or the pathetic, not carried 
too far, blends gently into the terse reflection 
and sometimes ludicrous picture of affected sen- 
timent. Being thus impressed with a high 
opinion of the author’s capabilities, we trust he 
will receive that encouragement which will lead 
him on to apply them to a long course of suc- 
cessful writing, and to the choice of better 
themes. In the meantime we shall lend him a 
page to make his present merits known. The 
Brunswick, we are told— 

was reared amidst.a world of cares, 


“ 








Where all unsightly things the ways were stopping; 
It stood sa ast eedi pase and wharfs, and wares, 
’Midst scenes of trading, trafficking, and shopping, 
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ts which the river with the city shares, 
re Birm he . 


Adingy land, half 


ingham, half Wapping, 


‘ou would suppose,— 


she into strange holes and corners goes. 


gale out of Pleasure’s way, 
t 
eh ® 


There was a 


gen’ral fear 


Lest fire should lay this ill-starr’d building low; 
And so all arts were tried the house to clear, 
And patent pipes sent water from below; 


And it might seem perhaps a little queer, 
itt any thleg in this world could seem 30,) 


That they should aim their effi 


forts one 


Against a fire, but none against a fall. 
We shun one evil while another kills: 


None saw the danger of the 
And oh! how Destiny, as she 


The = of men, must laugh their ways to scorn, 


coming morn. 
fois” 


em against all other ills, 
All save th’ ow one to which they’re born ; 


While that, fast 


Its opening. 
«“ The ev’ came—all ev’ni 


If you’ll but wait—a fact which they sh 
nt on pleasure 
will as surely go. 


Whose young hearts 
And being come, th 


within her hty gras 
They ne’er elude, but almost ahs cusp 


will at las 


The parts were ready, just as they were cast, 
The house was crowded to an overflow, 

The lamps shone out, so did the fiddlers too, 

Tinkled the bell, and up the curtain flew ! 

And the stage-manager poured forth his strain 
Of admiration (a TD hereto), 

Love, and respect, and honour, such as men 


Must feel for some two 
They never saw before, or ma’ 


usand others, whom 


‘ain, 


ag: 
hing a thousand years might be their doom, 


And hoping they would onl 
And patronise the Brunsw’ 


And promising them his 


to smile, 


all the while; 


em his perpetual care 
To study piyects worthy of their taste— 


Their taste! t' 


e thing with which that compound rare 


A British public is supremely graced, 
breathe it like their air, 


So much so they quite 
Wishing all this 


while in his reach were placed’ 


But two 


li days—a thing to make one ponder 


On human wishes—-but I must not wander.” 


The next day’s rehearsal. 


‘¢ One moment, and you er have witnessed here 
and 


Music and mirth, 


the charms they gave; 


Another changed and checked that bright career, 


And shrieks were heard, but there was none to save; 


All was despair—they had no time for fear, 
With but one step from pleasure to the grave. 


Death was above them, round 


them, and eath, 


And all they felt, and heard, and saw, was death. 


So fares it with the projects of 
Years bring : 
With trembl: 


this earth ; 


to instant may destroy. 
ing, anxious hearts we watch their birth, 


And while hi litte: ds the beauteous to 
wibin Gb annex chen te count te ~<a, 


Comes the dread fiend 


that mocks at aoa joy, 


’ And stamps at once his sport.as well as spoil, 
Man and his work, the toiler and the toil !” 


The fall brings on a recollection of the burn- 


ing of old Drury, when— 


** For many ah ie—the season (midnight) heightened 
The horror that Siaded, 


horror that was everywhere 


Aud gentle 


ladies on that night were frightened, 


And found their maids (by courtesy so called) 


With faces pale as if 


been whitened, 


they 
et hmm final blaze and scald 
Which will wjthout a moment’s warning— 
And wont be—in the papers the next morning.” 


There are some fine reflections on favourite 


actors who have passed away— 
q : ** Truly it’s 
A sad thing to remember in one’s + | 
Some five-and-twenty Romeos and Juliets ; 


And all their sta! 


swear: 
Seen for the hun 


time, 


poisoning, lovin, 
‘far less moving. ” 


Another the ht, too, in that brilliant sphere 
Will sometimes o; 


To see how c' 


te our mirth to mar— 
m many a former year, 


When they and we were younger than we are, 
The first companions of our lives appear— 
It gives one’s pleasant thoughts a frightful jar ; 
An early friend whose eye has lost its glimmer, 
us that our own are somewhat dimmer. 


Beside some mansion tottering to its fall, 


That once bore witness to 


ir ancient ways, 


Or by some ruined arch or crumbling wall, 
e seem to see the actors of past 


While mel 
er all their 


S$ 

istance throws her dim gray pall 
btful deeds of blam 
almost consecrates the very 


e oF praise, 
crimes, "4 ‘ 


crn action bears the stamp of other times. 
he past! What is it 
Thee it on this Pay ae earth 


us dwell so fon 


ne! gu 
’ 


Man sees the future, like a mjne of wort! 
Unfold its treasures beautiful and vast, 

And scarce the present joy survives its birth, 
Lost in the Justre which those visions cast ; 


t 
ould know 
tt too fast,— 


But wherefore with such deep emotion pore 
On men and scenes that return no more? 


Tis for that self-same reason that we gaze 
So fondly, that they never shall return ; 

They had their past and future, nights and days, 
Cares to feel, hopes to cherish, griefs to mourn ; 

They wandered, as we wander, through the maze 
Of man’s existence to his final bourn; 

And we, exhaled this petty, paltry breath, 

From the same life shall sink to the same death— 

Leaving of our existence scarce a trace.” 


necessary to follow the narrative. 
«* The ¢ good old people’ of the ‘ good old days,’ 
Who hail no innovations with respect, 
But lavish on the past their plenteous praise, 
Ascribed it to the march oF Intellect : 
* If such new-fangled structures you will raise, 
They must come down, what else can you expect — 
On } (al own heads,’ said Bigot, ‘ be the blame !’ 
And he was right—for on their heads it came. 
Some people on the architect cried shame— 
Some on the apy their strictures passed— 
Some ’gainst the public folly did exclaim, 
For hurrying there with such an eager haste. 
Whom m befalls men always blame 
In this strange world in which our lot is cast ; 
The cup of woe, when once n, soon fills— 
Misfortune is a magnet to all ills. 
2 * ” * 
The days we live in, are they not the date 
Of steam, gas, and tunnels? though the first 
Leads sometimes to a fire-and-watery fate, 
The next explodes, the last are apt to burst ; 
Likewise of stomach-pumps, which, when you've ate 
And drank, restore your ——_ and your thirst? 
Whereby, in fact, you eat and drink for ever, 
Which must extremely tantalise the liver. 
7 * 7 * 
Have we not been long since a ruin’d nation? 
First by the war, which laid the taxes on; 
Then by the , our trade’s annihilation ; 
Then Ld paper currency, since gone ; 
Then by the mines and mining a tion ; 
Then by the panic, which produced a run 
Upon our banks; and now, to quench all hope, 
Are we not being ruin’d by the Pope? 
FE EE ee Shag non 
j » thriving, pa 4 mbili: le; 
The tide of wealth still flows through Temple Bar, 
The joyous bells ring out from many a steeple, 
a Pleasure sits in Fashion’s car ; 
And if at times our debts should make us sleep ill, 
We pay a part; and, having done our best, 
Like our good government, we owe the rest. 
Such are the wonders of our age and clime, 
Surpassing all the ancients ever knew ; 
But then the people of the olden time 
In miracles the moderns much outdo ; 
And sraaee it seems (I wish ’twould also rhyme), 
That ile some certain volumes, old and new, 





Contain of some th d entries, 
We should not have had one in eighteen cent’ries. 
* * * 


* 
The Brunswick !—ay, the Brunswick !—we were there ; 
No, we were not—we are much better here; 
But we were there in the mind’s eye to stare 
With horror at the rude untimely bier 
Of men who little dream’d how they should fare 
That morn—'twas strange—but now without a fear, 
Now dead !—And yet compare this mode of dying 
With ling’ring long on splendid couches lying. 


What though attendants, when you groan’d or cough’d 


on, 

Were near to smooth the ww where you lay, 
With all appliances your fate to soften, 

Kind looks that can do all but pain allay; 
Physicians in, God knows how often ! 

‘o take their fee, look solemn, and away ;— 

And then to die after six months in bed, 
I'd rather have the Brunswick on my head, 


One good in dying thus we may discover, 

—— may repent—but then they won’t ; 
They still keep hoping that they shall recover, 

And put it off until they find they don’t ; 
And thus they trifle on till all is over: 

It grieves me much, and I've thought much upon ’t: 
But ‘ while there ’s life there’s hope,’ ’tis an old sentence, 
And while there ’s hope there is not much repentance.” 


The crowd comes— 


** And first the gen’ral impulse was to save— 
In human breasts that impulse is the strongest ; 
Of all the sympathies which Nature gave, 
’Tis that which earliest wakes and lasts the longest. 


All enmities are buried in the grave, 


And fitly ;—if thou doubtest it, thou wrongest 
Our nature, which can ruin, injure, hate, 





But ne'er ’gainst man makes 


common cause with Fate,” 


The foregoing extracts are from the first 
canto of only sixty-nine stanzas, and, we trust, 
fully justify our praise of the author :—but we 
proceed to further proof, only apologising for 
its want of connexion, as we do not think it 


Canto ITT, commences thus : 


«* Hope still deceived is still before our eyes, 
Queen of the ine heart and youthful brain ; 
Her visions ids new visions rise— 
and still vain, 


Tilt Mem’ry adds them to her motley train ; 

Like brightest streams ordain’d their course to take, 
Till swallow'd in the mass of some dull lake. 
Eternal charm of Hope! behold her bless 

Each man according to his different part; 
Warriors with glory, lovers with success, 

The artist with erdon of his art,— 

All with their pictur’d forms of happiness: 

Oh! who would break the bubble to man’s heart, 
Light though it were, and thin as airy dream, 

That bears him along life’s hurrying stream? 
And there, ev’n there, that dreary dome within, 

’Mid relatives with breaking hearts, who came 
To seek their bleeding and their led kin— 

If they but found one spark of vital flame, 

The light of Hope broke in upon the scene— 

She was at hand her won! w’r to claim— 
O’erleapt the present, whisper’d health and home, 
And peaceful days and happiness to come. 

* - - - 
Now was the saddest task of all the day, 

The wounded from the dead to separate ; 
Those o'er whose features life yet seem’d to play, 
From those that had no more to fear from fate ; 

And men were marshall’d forth to bear awa 

Upon their shoulders that disastrous weight.” 


Dilating on our humanity, a digression upon 
our other national characteristics relieves the 
sad spectacle. 


** We ’re now the greatest people upon earth, 
As all must know who ’ve thought at all about it; 
We have been taught so from our earliest birth 
By all around us, and we cannot doubt it; 
Our loyal papers all proclaim our worth, 
Our players rant it, and our people shout it ; 
For various things we ’re famous—but the chief 
Is our great bullishness and love of beef. 


In the first place John Bull the nation ’s nam’d ; 
The name of beef-eaters our yeomen take ; 

Throughout the world our prowess is proclaim’d 
For cooking and for eating a beef-steak ; 

Beef makes our warriors and prize-fighters famed, 
Who fight for beef, and it glory’s sake; 

And when our happiness is past control, 

We always kill an ox and roast him whole.” 

The rage for witnessing trials, executions, 
accidents, and other painful sights, is well 
ridiculed. 

«* I deprecate all pleasures of this sort, 
But most my female readers I advise 
To shun, not seek, the crowded anxious court, 
Nor on the trembling cine fix their eyes; 
It is to make another’s wo their sport. 
Domitian began by teasing flies, 
But came to smoth’ring wretches for his pleasure, 
And other cruelties beyond all measure. 
Full well I know, my readers fair, that you 
Must, being human, some excitement find ; 
Some take to literature, and turn blue— 
Some with aecomplishments amuse-the mind— 
Some choose religion—I know one or two 
Extraordinary cases of the kind— 
Some find their husbands’ friends.extremely handy— 
Some take to metaphysics ;—some to brandy— 
In short, a thousand methods pee pursued 
To cheat the dull vacuity of living; 
But that which does most evil and least good, 
Is this pegreticn of another’s grieving + 
A taste w cannot be top pope suppued 
Pray, gentle ladies, take the hint 1 ’m giving; 
I seldom moralise, and never 
But when I really have some good to teach, 
The two passions of the English nation 
Are pad awed and love of scandal; 
The first picks up materials for narration, 
And to the second is a sort of handje ; 
It was the first which bro on this occasion 
So many people to the mswick ; and all 
For what ?—the suff’rers wanted air and 
They spoilt the ait and chok'd up all the place,” 


Among others was a dandy, painted at a 
tench. 
*¢ A cane was in his hand, oe gm ti 
An eyeglass shone, w would have marr’d his 
If used; he daintily contrived to sip 


Both a r and snuff, and thus unite 
The two pete his upper lip; 


He was to all exceedingly polite, 
And only begg’d the people not to smear him 
With those unseemly t they brought so near him.” 


We are sorry to pass an admirable sketch of 
suseeptibility ; but we can only give the last 
stanza, 
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«* Such is it—such its pow’r is ever lightning 
Across the path of those who fee! 
All pangs that dwell in human bosoms heightening, 
As hate, love, fear, joy, sorrow, will have way, 


Thus it anticipates thy touch, y! 
And leaves us blighted, blasted, at the time 
When men of calmer mould are in their prime.” 

We have to censure a sort of poetical con- 
fession of faith—the subject of religious belief 
is out of place ;—yet it is not profanely done, 
it is only a want of good taste in loco; and the 
following arguments for the immortality of the 
soul are worthy of the bard. 

«* Why do we upon the lonely beach 
‘And broken ci be es saw nee » 

And feel a ‘on w’r of 8] 

In the te canas and cathe summit host ? 

Why does the vast, th’ eternal ocean teach 

lessons, which with Heav’n unite us more 

Than all the world’s temptation and its pow’r 

Can work upon us in their happiest hour? 

Nor let external nature bound thy range ; 

Look how the soul of man hath been endued ; 

The sympathy which binds in union strange 

Cc ial souls, the links of gratitude, 
Of mutual minds the blissful interchange, 
The pow’r of saving, joy of doing good, 

The solemn farewell, the sweet recognition, 

And all the nobler types of man’s condition. 

But, oh! beyond all these, if thou hast known 

What ’tis to have thy heart’s affections placed 
On some fond being, whom thou lov’st alone 
With tender ardour, passionate yet chaste, 
Whose love to thee is dearer than a throne; 
If e’er the look of rapture thou hast traced 
In th’ all-confi » happy, conscious eye— 
Think, think of these, and feel thou canst not die !” 


And with this fine stanza we close: the ex. 
tent of our Review of so short a production 
may be received as a testimony of our admira- 
tion. The author’s name is, we believe, Charles 
Thomson ; and we hail him as a very clever 
fellow. 








The New Forest. By the Author of ‘ Bram- 
bletye House,” &c. 12mo. 3 vols. London, 
1829. Colburn. 

Or the contents of these volumes we shall 
only give our readers a hurried glance, with- 
out entering into aught of critical exami- 
nation. The popular author of the “ Re- 
jected: Addresses” has taken a completely 
new path: in the times of Henry VIII. his 
accuracy was such, that he seemed to have 
feasted with the merry monarch ; and as to 
Jerusalem, if he had been a Jew he could not 
have been better acquainted with his native 
city. But the present work is of a time only 
just anterior to our own; we have plain 
misters. and mistresses, as vain and as foolish 
as if they were our own particular acquaint- 
ance; and a story of love, danger, and mystery, 
which we sympathise too much with our young 
lady readers to unfold. The following is one of 
the most striking scenes: it relates to a youth 
who, with manners and appearance far above 
his condition, has joined a band of smugglers, 
whose captain has, we must premise, a very 
lovely daughter :— 

* In his ry to screen the captain, he 
had received a ball which had broken the bone 
of his leg, notwithstanding which he had con- 
trived to scramble some little distance along 
the shore, and, favoured by the darkness, 
threw himself down beneath a crag, which had 
been detached from the cliff, and lay near the 
water’s edge. In this situation he remained, 
propping himself against the crag, and groaning 
with torture, until the morning broke, when, 
upon casting his eyes to the sea, he could just 
recognise the cutter scudding away to the 
south, and chased by the revenue vessel, 
though far a-head of her. No other vessel was 
in sight ; he was hidden from the beach; he 
could hear no sound-of voices; all was silent 


tumult. Ignorant of his fate, his comrades had 
me oe probably left the shore; it was not impossible, 
however, that some of them might still be 
Blackening each sable hue, each gay one brightening; | Jurking under the cliff, waiting for day-light to 
look out for him ; and in order to avail himself 
of their services, it was necessary that he 
should render himself visible by climbing to the 
top of the crag. Easy asit appeared, he found 
it impossible to carry this design into execution. 
Sick, dizzy, faint with fatigue and the loss of 
blood, he found that his powerless limbs refused 
to obey him, and, after several ineffectual 
efforts, which only aggravated his sufferings, 
he fell back into his former position, and 
resolved to abandon the attempt. 
the same moment, he made the appalling dis- 
covery that he had crawled beneath this fatal 
rock at low water, and that the flowing tide, 
which now nearly touched his extended feet, 


threatened speedily to overwhelm and destroy 
him! At the first conviction of this inevitable 
fate, the perspiration started in large beads 
from his forehead, a sudden and deep flush 
overspread his features, which, almost imme- 
diately resuming their ghastly paleness, wore 
an expression of mingled agony and horror. 
He was naturally of a resolute and almost 
undauntable spirit, but the hopelessness of all 
succour or escape now inspired him with 
gloomy despair. Life, however, had long been 
a burden to him, and now that he could no 
longer retain it without the probability of his 
being made a prisoner, and exposed to public 
shame, or the certainty that, even if he were 
rescued by his comrades, he must undergo 
some painful operation for his broken leg, per- 
haps after all to die in miserable anguish, he 
became in some degree reconciled to his fate, 
and resolved to encounter his approaching 
death without flinching; and, if possible, with.. 
out even a regret. Fixing his eyes therefore upon 
the advancing waters with a stern composure, 
his thoughts reverted to all the faults, follies, 
and crimes of his past, life, a retrospect that 
filled him with compunction and. remorse; 
while the hopelessness of the future, even if 
he could escape his doom, left him little to 
bewail in dying. A pang, indeed, shot through 
his heart as the image of Mary passed athwart 
his mind, and he murmured her name with a 
deep sigh; but such was the cruel waywardness 
of his lot, that even this, his last, his only 
chance of happiness upon earth, was rendered 
unattainable by insuperable impediments. Con- 
scious that his end was approaching, he with- 
drew his thoughts from all worldly objects, and 
determining to employ the short space that was 
yet to be allowed him in imploring forgiveness 
of his offences, he fixed his haggard looks upon 
the sky, and remained absorbed in penitent and 
fervent prayer. Not so completely, however, 
could he abstract his thoughts from the earth, 
but that he felt an involuntary shudder as the 
waters flowed over his legs, while he imagined 
that he heard his death-knell ringing with 
a terrific loudness in his ears as the waves 
broke with a plash against the crag. Every 
succeeding surge rose higher and higher, send- 
ing a more icy chill to his heart ; and as he 
mentally calculated to what part of his frame 
the next would reach, and how long it might 
be before his sufferings would terminate, na- 
ture recoiled from a death so appallingly slow 
and protracted, and yet apparently so inevit- 
able. While thus gloomily meditating, he felt 
the buoyancy of the element which had already 
began to enwrap his body, and a sudden flash 
of hope shot like lightning through his mind. 
By the assistance of the rising waters he might 


This too, he was well aware, must be speedily 
overflowed by the tide, and in that case he 
would only have deferred his wretched fate; 
but in the short interval he might. be seen b 
some of the comrades, he might be saved! 
Life is sweet even to the most miserable : his 
despair was momentarily chased away ; a new 
hope inspired him with fresh energy; instead 
of contemplating the waves as his fell, inex. 
orable executioners, he hailed them as his 
guardian angels, his preservers ; and buoying 
himself as well as he could upon their surface, 
he succeeded, after the most painful and con. 
vulsive efforts, in dragging himself to the top 
of the crag, so weak and exhausted that he lay 
outstretched upon its summit, just able to 
raise up and wave his right arm as a signal. 
At this critical moment, Mary, having reached 
the summit of the cliff above, threw her 
anxious eyes along the beach in the direction 
of the Isle of Wight, over the hills of which the 
sun had just risen, throwing broad shadows 
from its shores, and tipping with a crown of 
light the summits of the Needle Rocks. She 
could perceive no moving object except some 
distant fishing-boats ; but as her looks wandered 
in another direction, she discerned something 
moving upon the crag. At first she imagined 
it to be sea-weed, blown up by the wind; but 
on viewing it more intently, she discovered 
that it was a human being; and the instant 
suspicion of the truth sent an electrical shock 
through her whole frame. It might be, it 
must be George, rendered helpless by his 
wound, and left thus miserably to perish! 
Be it whom it might, not a single second 
would her generous heart pause to deliberate. 
She leapt from her horse, ran like an ante. 
lope down the precipitous gap, plunged into 
the waves, hurried to the crag, and uttering a 
piercing shriek as she recognised the agonised 
features of George, she fell upon the rock 
beside him. Conscious, however, that not a 
momenit was to be lost, she instantly recovered 
herself and started up, intending to 
and assist him to the shore; but his blood. 
shot eyes, his death-like countenance, his falter. 
ing, gasping voice, his wounded leg, which 
had dyed the crag with gore, superadded to 
her fatigues during a sleepless night, and the 
shock of violently contending emotions, were 
altogether too much for her. Her’s was a 
courageous heart, but after all it was a 
Wwoman’s; nature was unequal to the struggle 
she had previously undergone, and the hideous, 
the withering spectacle on which she was now 
gazing with looks of horror. Thescene floated 
dimly before her eyes, a hollow noise rung in 
her ears, she murmured a few inarticulate 
sounds, and slipped fainting from the crag. 
George had convulsively grasped her hand, 
but totally powerless to raise her from the 
sea, he was doomed to the unutterable anguish 
of seeing her sink into the waters beside him. 
Her dishevelled tresses floated around her 
head ; once—twice—thrice did the waves flow 
over her pale, lifeless face, as she lay ex- 
tended like a beautiful marble statue. He 
could no longer bear the heart-rending sight, 
but with a deep groan sunk down insensible 
upon the hand which he still retained in his 
unconscious grasp.” i 
Among the most amusing characters intro- 
duced are, Penguin, a retired tradesman turned 
geologist faute de mieux, and who submits to 
not a little dogmatism from his wife for the 
sake of “ drawing out her character ;”— 
Pompey, a negro, whose ejaculation, when, 
with all the cunning of folly, he has hit on 








where but lately all had been clamour and 





perhaps lift himself to the top of the little crag. 





some weak point of his auditor, is, “ Ab, 
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massa, dere is de hiccory nut for 
crack ;”—and we must not forget the hero 
himself, a young Malthusian, who argues on 
marriage in a style to delight the Westminster 
Review, and answers a challenge to point out 
two grammatical errors in its wording: but 
these instances are amply sufficient to shew 
how completely different these volumes are to 
their predecessors from the same source. 


you to 





By the Author of ‘‘ Pelham.” 

(Second Notice.) 

WE regret that our limits will only permit 
us to give a meagre outline of what is a finished 
portrait ; but as, according to the old proverb, 
“ much would have more,’’ those whose cu- 
riosity is stimulated by our selected traits, will 
rather rejoice that our few columns are only a 
small part of three volumes, and three volumes 
of a sufficient variety to gratify, we think, 
the taste of every reader. The character of 
Lord Bolingbroke is a new and bold attempt 
in novel-writing. In the various memoirs, &c. 
of the times, our author has sought for all 
that could give historical accuracy; he has 
studied his hero’s character in his works, both 
in the more elaborate, where the mind holds 
forth its own beau ideal—and in the familiar 
letters, where it betrays so much of its reality ; 
but, above all, he has drawn the picture in 
the spirit of one fine mind entering into and 
appreciating another. We shall best express 
our opinion of its excellence by likening it to 
some of the living sketches which make the 
glory of old classical writers: but let the fol- 
lowing extracts speak for themselves :— 

“He was in the very prime of life, about 
the middle height, and of a mien and. air so 
strikingly noble, that it was some time before 
you recovéred the general effect of his person 
sufficiently to examine its peculiar claims to 
admiration. He lost, however, nothing by a 
farther survey : he possessed not only an emi- 
nently handsome, but a very extraordinary 
countenance. Through an air of nonchalance, 
and even something of lassitude, through an 
ease of manners sometimes sinking into effemi- 
nate softness, sometimes bordering upon licen- 
tious effrontery, his eye thoughtful, yet wan- 
dering, seemed to announce that the mind par- 
took but little of the whim of the moment, or 
of those levities of ordinary life over which the 
grace of his manner threw so peculiar a charm. 
His brow was, perhaps, rather too large and 
thick for the exactness of perfect symmetry ; 
but it had an expression of great mental power 
and determination. His features were high, 
yet delicate ; and his mouth, which, when closed, 
assumed a firm and rather severe expression, 
softened, when speaking, into a smile of almost 
magical enchantment. Richly, but not extra- 
vagantly dressed, he seemed to cultivate rather 
than disdain the ornaments of outward appear- 
ance; and whatever can fascinate or attract 
seemed so inherent in this singular man, that 
all which in others would have been most arti- 
ficial, was in him most natural: so that it is 
nO exaggeration to add, that to be well dressed 
Seemed to the elegance of his person, not so 
much the result of art, as of a property innate 
ond pooner tohimself. * * * 

was roused by a gentle touch upon my 
shoulder ; I looked up, and saw St. John. 
Pardon me, count,’ said he, smiling ; ‘ I 
should not have disturbed your reflections, had 
hot your neglect of an old friend emboldened 
me to address you upon his behalf.’ And St. 
John pointed to the volume of Cowley which 
taken up without my perceiving it. 


Devereux. 


beside me, ‘ in my younger days, poetry and I 


I had had Cowley as a companion, I should not 
have parted with him as you have done, even 
for my own reflections.’ * You admire him, 
then ?’ said I. * Why, that is too general a 
question. I admire what is fine in him, as in 
every one else ; but I do not love him the better 
for his points and his conceits. He reminds 
me of what Cardinal Pallavicino said of Seneca, 
viz. that he ‘ perfumes his conceits with civet 
and ambergris.’ However, count, I have 
opened upon a beautiful motto for you : 

* Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 

Hear the soft winds above me flying, 

With all their wanton boughs dispute, 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 

Nor be myself too mute.’ 

What say you to that wish? Ifyou have a 
grain of poetry in you, such verse ought to 
bring it into flower.’ ‘ Ay,’ answered I, though 
not exactly in accordance with the truth ; ‘ but 
Ihave not the germ. I destroyed it four years 
ago. Reading the dedication of poets cured me 
of the love for poetry. What a pity that the 
divine inspiration should have for its oracles 
such mean souls!’ ‘ Yes, and how industrious 
the good gentlemen are in debasing themselves. 
Their ingenuity is never half so much shewn 
in a simile as in a compliment; and I know 
not which to admire the most in Dryden, his 
translating the neid, or his ordering the en- 
gravers of his frontispiece (upon the accession 
of King William) to give poor /Eneas an enor- 
mous nose.’ I smiled at the anecdote; and St. 
John continued in a graver tone: ‘I know 
nothing in nature more melancholy than the 
discovery of any meanness in a great man. 
There is so little to redeem the dry mass of 
follies and errors from which the materials of 
this life are composed, that any thing to love 
or to reverence becomes as it were the sabbath 
for the mind. It is bitter to feel, as we grow 
older, how the respite is abridged, and how the 
few objects left to our admiration are abased. 
What a foe, not only to life, but to all that 
dignifies and ennobles it, is Time! Our affec- 
tions and our pleasures resemble those fabulous 
trees described by St. Oderic—the fruits which 
they bring forth are no sooner ripened into 
maturity, than they are transformed into birds, 
and fly away. But these reflections cannot 
yet be familiar to you. Let us return to Cow- 
ley. Do you feel any sympathy with his prose 
writings ? For some minds they have a great 
attraction.’ ‘ They have for mine,’ answered 
I; ‘ but then I am naturally a dreamer ; and 
a contemplative egotist is always to me a mirror 
in which I behold myself.’ ‘* The world,’ an- 
swered St. John, with a melancholy smile, 
* will soon dissolve, or for ever confirm your 
humour for dreaming; in either case Cowley 
will not be less a favourite. But you must, 
like me, have long toiled in the heat and tra- 
vail of business, or of pleasure, which is more 
wearisome still, in order fully to sympathise 
with those beautiful panegyrics upon solitude, 
which make, perhaps, the finest passages in 
Cowley. I have often thought that he whom 
God hath gifted with a love of retirement, pos- 
sesses as it were an extra sense. And among 
what our poet so eloquently calls ‘ the vast and 
noble scenes of nature,’ we find the balm for 
the wounds we have sustained among the ‘ pi- 
tiful shifts of policy ;’ for the attachment to 
solitude is the surest preservative from the ills 
of life: and I know not if the Romans ever 
instilled, under allegory, a sublimer truth than 
when they inculcated the belief, that those in- 
spired by Feronia, the goddess of woods and 


burning coals.’ At this part of our conference, 


were better friends than we are now. And if|the bell swinging hoarsely through the long 


avenues and over the silent water, summoned 
us to the grand occupation of civilised life: we 
rose and walked slowly towards the house. 
‘Do not,’ said I, ‘ these regular routines of 
petty occurrences— this periodical solemnity 
of trifles, — and disgust you? For my 
part, I almost long for the old days of knight 
errantry, and would rather be knocked on the 
head by a giant, or carried through the air 

a flying griffin, than live in this circle of d 
regularities —the brute at the mill.’ ‘ You 
may live even in these days,’ answered St. John, 
* without too tame a regularity. Women and 
politics furnish ample food for adventure; and 
you must not judge of all life by country life.’ 
* Nor of all conversation,’ said I, with a look 
which implied a compliment, ‘ by the insipid 
idlers who fill our saloons. Behold them now, 
gathered by the oriel window, yonder; pre- 
cious distillers of talk —sentinels of society, 
with certain set phrases as watchwords, which 
they never exceed ; sages, who follow Face’s 
advice to Dapper— 

* Hum thrice, and buzz as often.’ ” ¢ 6¢@ 

*¢ The queen died—and a cloud already be- 
gan to look menacing to the eyes of the Vis- 
count Bolingbroke, and therefore to those of 
the Count Devereux. ‘ We will weather out 
the shower,’ said Bolingbroke. ‘ Could not 
you,’ said I, ‘make our friend Oxford the 
talapat ?* and Bolingbroke laughed. Allmen 
find wit in the jests broken on their enemies ! 
One morning, however, I received a laconic 
note from him,* which, notwithstanding its 
shortness and seeming gaiety, I knew well 
signified that something not calculated for 
laughter had occurred. I went, and found 
that his new majesty had deprived him of the 
seals, and secured his papers. We looked very 
blank at each other. At last Bolingbroke 
smiled. I must, say, that, eulpable as he was 
in some points as a politician—culpable, not 
from being ambitious (for I would not give 
much for the statesman who is otherwise), but 
from not having inseparably linked his am- 
bition to the welfare of his country, rather 
than to that of a party—for, despite of what 
has been said of him, his ambition was never 
selfish—culpable as he was when glory allured 
him, he was most admirable when danger as- 
sailed him! and, by the shade of that Tully 
whom he so idolised, his philosophy was the 
most conveniently worn of any person’s I ever 
met. When it would have been in the way— 
at the supper of an actress—in the levées of a 
court—in the boudoir of a beauty—in the 
arena of the senate—in the intrigue of the 
cabinet—you would not have seen, no! not a 
seam of the good old garment. But directly it 
was wanted—in the hour of pain—in the day 
of peril—in the suspense of exile—in (worst of 
all) the torpor of tranquillity, my extraor- 
dinary friend unfolded it piece by piece — 
wrapped himself up in it—sat down—defied 
the world, and uttered the most beautiful sen- 
timents upon the comfort and luxury of his 
raiment, that can possibly be imagined. It 
used to remind me, that same philosophy of 
his, of the enchanted tent in the Arabian tale, 
which one moment lay wrapped in a nut-shell, 
and the next covered an‘army. Bolingbroke 
smiled, and quoted Cicero ; and after an hour’s 
conversation, which on his part was ¥" no 
means like that of a person whose very head 
was in no enviable state of safety, he slid at 
once from a sarcasm upon Steele into a dis- 


* « A thing used by the Siamese for the same purpose 








e 
* Well,” added he, seating himself on the turf! forests, could walk barefoot and uninjured over 


now use the umbrella. 
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cussion as to the best measures to be adopted. 
Let me be brief on this point! Throughout 
the whole of that short session he behaved in a 
manner more delicately and profoundly wise 
than I think the whole of his previous ad- 
ministration can equal. He sustained with 
the most unflagging, the most unwearied dex- 
terity, the sinking spirits of his associates. 
Without an act, or the shadow of an act, that 
could be called time-serving, he laid himself 
out to conciliate the king and to propitiate 
parliament ;—with a dignified prudence, which, 
while it seemed above petty pique, was well 
calculated to remove the appearance of that 
disaffection with which he was charged, and 
discriminated justly between the king and the 
new administration, be lent his talents to the 
assistance of the monarch, by whom his im- 
peachment was already resolved on, and aided 
in the settlement of the civil list, while he was 
in full expectation of a criminal accusation.”’ 

“ There are some men whom one never 
really sees in capitals; one sees their masks, 
not themselves: Bolingbroke was one. It was 
in retirement, however brief it might be, that 
his true nature expanded itself; and weary of 
being admired, he allowed me to love and, 
even in the wildest course of his earlier ex- 
cesses, to respect him. My visit was limited 
to a few hours, but it made an indelible im- 
pression on me. ‘ Once more,’ I said, as we 
walked to and fro in the garden of his tem- 
porary retreat,—‘ once more you are in your 
element—minister and statesman of a prince, 
and chief supporter of the great plans which 
are to restore him to his throne.’ A slight 
shade passed over Bolingbroke’s fine brow. 
*To you, my constant friend,’ said he, ‘ to 
you,—who of all my friends alone remained 
true in exile, and unshaken by misfortune,— 
to you I will confide a secret that I would in- 
trust to no other. I repent me already of 
having espoused this cause. I did so while 
yet the disgrace of an unmerited attainder 
tingled in my veins; while I was in the full 
tide of those violent and warm passions which 
have so often misled me. Myself attainted— 
the best-beloved of my associates in danger— 
my party deserted, and seemingly lost, but for 
some bold measure such as then offered: these 
were all that I saw. I listened eagerly to re- 
presentations I now find untrue; and I ac- 
cepted that rank and power from one prince 
which were so rudely and gallingly torn from 
me by another. I perceive that I have acted 
imprudently—but what is done is done; no 
private scruples, no private interest, shall make 
me waver in a cause that I have once pledged 
myself to serve ; and if I can do aught to make 
a weak cause powerful, and a divided party 
successful, I will: —but, Devereux, you are 
wrong, this is not my element. Ever in the 
paths of strife, I have sighed for quiet ; and 
while most eager in pursuit of ambition, I 
have ished the most fondly for content. 
The littleness of intrigue disgusts me; and 
while the branches of my power soared the 
highest, and spread with the most luxuriance, 
it galled me to think of the miry soil in which 
that power was condemned to strike the roots 
upon which it stood, and by which it must be 
nourished.’ I answered Bolingbroke as men 
are wont to answer statesmen.who complain of 
their métier—half in compliment, half in con- 
tradiction ; but he replied, with unusual se- 
riousness,—‘ Do not think I affect to speak 
thus: you know how eagerly I snatch any 
respite from state, and how unmovedly I have 
borne the loss of prosperity and of power. 


paths which I have trod for years. Your pas- 
sions, like mine, are strong! Beware, O be- 
ware, how you indulge them without re- 
straint ! Th 

warm: let them not be the fires which de- 
stroy.’ Bolingbroke paused in evident and great 
agitation—he resumed: ‘ I speak strongly, for 


the world: my whole education had been 
framed to make me ambitious: it succeeded in 
its end. I was ambitious, and of all success— 
success in pleasure, success in fame. 
me from the former, my friends persuaded me 


advantages at the expense of what was better 


ey are the fires which should 
I speak in bitterness ; I was thrown early into 


To wean 


to marry—they chose my wife for her con- 
nexions and her fortune, and I gained those 


than either—happiness! You know how un- 
fortunate has been that marriage, and how 
young I was when it was contracted. Can 
you wonder that it failed in the desired effect ? 
wow | one courted me, every temptation as- 
sailed me; pleasure even became more alluring 
abroad—when at home I had no longer the 
hope of peace: the indulgence of one passion 
begat the indulgence of another; and though 
my better sense prompted all my actions, it 
never restrained them to a proper limit. Thus 
the commencement of my actions has been 
generally prudent, and their continuation has 
deviated into rashness, or plunged into excess. 
Devereux, I have paid the forfeit of my errors 
with a terrible interest: when my motives 
have been pure, men have seen a fault in the 
conduct, and calumniated the motives; when 
my conduct has been blameless, men have re- 
membered its former errors, and asserted that 
its present goodness only arose from some 
sinister intention: thus, I have been termed 
crafty, when I was in reality rash; and that 
was called the inconsistency of interest, which 
in reality was the inconstancy of passion. I 
have reason, therefore, to warn you how you 
suffer your subjects to become your tyrants ; 
and, believe me, no experience is so deep as 
that of one who has committed faults, and who 
has discovered their causes” * * * 
“*T was informed that Lord Bolingbroke 
was at his farm. Farm ? how oddly did that 
word sound in my ear, coupled as it was with 
the name of one so brilliant and so restless! I 
asked the servant to direct me where I should 
find him ; and, following the directions, I pro- 
ceeded to the search alone. It was a day to- 
wards the close of autumn, bright, soft, clear, 
and calm as the decline of a vigorous and ge- 
nial age. I walked slowly through a field 
robbed of its golden grain; and as I entered 
another, I saw the: object of my search. He 
had seemingly just given some orders to a per- 
son in a labourer’s dress, who was quitting 
him; and with downcast eyes he was ap- 
proaching towards me. I noted how slow and 
even was the pace which, once stately, 
rapid and irregular, had betrayed the haughty 
but wild character of his mind. He paused 
often, as if in thought; and I observed that 
once he stopped longer than usual, and seemed 
to gaze wistfully on the ground. Afterwards 
(when I had joined him) we passed that spot, 
and I remarked, with a secret smile, that it 
contained one of those little mounds in which 
that busy and herded tribe of the insect race, 
which have been held out to man’s social state 
at once as a mockery and a model, held their 
populous home. There seemed a latent moral 
in the pause and watch of the disappointed 
statesman by that mound, which afforded a 
clue to the nature of-his reflections. * * * 
“¢ The last time I saw you,’ said he, ‘how 





You are now about to enter those perilous 





: eee al 
from my own: you, seemingly, had the van. 


tage-ground; but it was an artificial eminence, 
and my level state, though it appeared less 
tempting, was more secure, I had just been 
disgraced by a misguided and ungrateful prince, 
I had already gone into a retirement, where 
my only honours were proportioned to my for- 
titude in bearing condemnation ; and my only 
flatterer was the hope of finding a companion 
and a Mentor in myself. You, my friend, 
parted with life before you, and you only 
relinquished the pursuit of fortune at one 
court, to meet her advances at another. Nearly 
ten years have flown since that time; my 
situation is but little changed; I am returned, 
it is true, to my native soil, but not toa soil 
more indulgent to ambition and exertion than 
the scene of my exile. My sphere of action is 
still shut from me; my mind is still banished, 
You return young in years, but full of suc. 
cesses. Have they brought you happiness, 
Devereux ? or have you yet a temper to envy 
my content ?” ‘ Alas!’ said I, ‘ who can bear 
too close a search beneath the mask and robe? 
Talk not of me now. It is ungracious for the 
fortunate to repine; and I reserve whatever 
may disquiet me within, for your future conso- 
lation and advice. At present speak to me of 
yourself: you are happy, then?’ ‘I am, 
said Bolingbroke, emphatically. ‘ Life seems 
to me to possess two treasures: one glittering 
and precarious; the other of less rich a show, 
but of a more solid value. The one is power, 
the other virtue; and there is this main differ- 
ence between the two. Power is intrusted to 
us as a loan, ever required in, and with a 
terrible arrear of interest. Virtue obtained by 
us as a boon, which we can only lose through 
our own folly, when once it is acquired. In 
my youth I was caught by the former—hence 
my errors and my misfortunes! In my de- 
clining years I have sought the latter—hence 
my palliatives and my consolation! But you 
have not seen my home, and ail its attrac- 
tions,’ added Bolingbroke, with a smile, which 
reminded me of his former self: ‘ I will shew 
them to you.” And we turned our steps to 
the house. As we walked thither, I wondered 
to find how little melancholy was the change 
Bolingbroke had undergone. Ten years, which 
bring a man from his prime to his decay, had 
indeed left a potent trace upon his wpe | form 
and the still unrivalled beauty of his noble fea- 
tures; but the manner gained all that the form 
had lost. In his days of more noisy greatness, 
there had been something artificial and unquiet 
in the sparkling alternations he had loved to 
assume. He had been too fond of changing 
wisdom by a quick turn into wit—too fond of 
the affectation of bordering the serious with 
the gay—the business with the pleasure. If 
this had not taken from the polish of his man- 
ners, it had diminished his dignity, and given 
it the air of being assumed and insincere. Now 
all was quiet, earnest, and impressive ; there 
was tenderness even in what was melancholy ; 
and if there yet lingered the affectation of 
blending the classic character with his own, 
the character was more noble, and the affecta- 
tion more unseen. But this manner was only 
the faint mirror. of a mind which, agree 
much of its former mould, had been embel- 
lished and exalted by adversity, and which, ifit 
banished not its former frailties, had acquired 
a thousand new virtues to redeem —_ at 
’ said my companion, pointing to the 
of the hall, which we had now entered, ‘ the 
subject which at present occupies the greater 
part of my attention. I am meditating how 
make the hall most illustrative of its owner's pur- 





widely did our hopes and objects differ,—yours 
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suits. You see the desire of improving, of creat- 
ing, and of associating the improvement and the 
creation with ourselves, follows us banished men 
even to our.seclasion. I think of having those 
walls painted with the implements of husbandry, 
and through pictures of spades and ploughshares 
toexpress my employments, and testify my con- 
tent in them.’ ‘ Cincinnatus is a better model 
than Aristippus—confess it,’ said I, smiling: 
‘but if the senators come hither to summon 
you to power, will you resemble the Roman, 
not only in being found at your plough, but in 
your reluctance to leave it, and your eagerness 
to return?” ‘ What shall I say to you?’ re- 
plied Bolingbroke: ‘ will you play the cynic 
if answer no? We should not boast of de- 
spising power, when of use to others, but of 
being contented to live without it. This is the 
end of my philosophy! But let me present you 
to one whom I value more than I valued power 
at any time.’ As he said this, Bolingbroke 
threw open the door of an apartment, and in- 
troduced me to a lady with whom he had found 
that domestic happiness denied him in his first 
marriage —the niece of Madame de Mainte- 
non. This most charming woman possessed all 
her aunt’s wit, and far more than all her aunt’s 
beauty: she was in weak health; but her 
vivacity was extreme, and her conversation 
just what should be the conversation of a wo- 
man who shines without striving for it. * * * 
I took the opportunity to remark, that I was 
rejoiced to find him so happy, and with such 
just cause for happiness. ‘ He is happy, though, 
at times, he is restless. How, chained to this 
oar, can he be otherwise 2” answered Lady Bo- 
lingbroke, with a sigh: ‘ but his friends,’ she 
added, ‘ who most enjoy his retirement, must 
yet lament it. His genius is not wasted here, 
it is true: where could it be wasted? But 
who does not feel that it is employed in too 
confined a sphere ? And yet’—and I saw a tear 
start to her eye—‘ I, at least, ought not to 
repine ; I should lose the best part of my hap- 
piness if there was nothing I could console him 
for.’ ‘ Believe me,’ said I, ‘I have known 
Bolingbroke in the zenith of his success; but 
never knew him so worthy of congratulation 
as now.’ * Is that flattery to him or to me?’ 
said Lady Bolingbroke, smiling archly; for 
her smiles were quick successors to her tears. 
* Detur digniori !” answered I; ‘ but you must 
allow that, though it is a fine thing to have all 
that the world can give, it is still better to gain 
something that the world cannot take away ?” 
‘ Et vous aussi étes philosophe!’ cried Lady 
Bolingbroke, gaily. ‘ Ah, poor me! in my 

outh, my portion was the cloister; in my 

ter years Iam banished to the porch! You 
have no conception, Monsieur Devereux, what 
wise faces and profound maxims we have here; 
especially as all who come to visit my lord, 
think it necessary to quote Tully, and talk of 
solitude as if it were a heaven! Les pauvres 
bons gens! they seem a little surprised when 

enry receives them smilingly, begs them to 
construe the Latin, gives them good wine, and 
sends them back to London with faces half the 
length they were on their arrival. Mais voici, 
Monsieur, le fermier philosophe. And Boling- 
broke entering, I took my leave of this lively 
and interesting lady, and stept into his car- 
Tiage.”” 

We have said there is sufficient variety for 
every reader in these volumes ; and we repeat 
it: the historian may read them for their accu- 
Tate and animated social painting, the phi- 
losopher for their acnte aud enlightened views, 
the man of the world for their keen and lively 
sarcasm, while the poet will no less enjoy the 





| imagination which sheds over parts a beauty | 


of a superior order. A second perusal has | 
only raised our first estimate of this interesting 
story; and if we said, in our introductory 
remarks, that a first-rate novel was now the 
production of a first-rate mind, we have no 
hesitation in avowing, such is the work to 
which we now accord this pre-eminent praise. 








Lord King’s Life of Locke, $e 
In our last we sufficiently introduced this valu- 
able book to the notice of our readers; and as 
it is one, the merits and interest belonging to 
which need only be known to insure its exten- 
sive circulation, we shall abstain from filling 
our columns with more of its contents than 
seem to be absolutely necessary as illustra- 
tions of its character. We are perhaps more 
susceptible of the hard-hitting points in the 
drawing of such a portrait as the following 
than the generality of the world—for we are 
often brought into contact with the order to 
which the individual belongs. The party in 
question was met by Locke at Cleves, and is 
distinctly one of those whom a pleasant friend 
of ours calls a bore jure, or sworn bore; and 
it is some consolation to us to find that the 
class existed above a century and a half ago, 
was to be found in foreign lands as well as at 
home, and had the power of infesting great 
literary personages then and there just as they 
may now do us! ! 

“ T was no sooner rid of a divinity disputa- 
tion (says our immortal philosopher, in a sport- 
ive letter to a friend) but I found myself up 
to the ears in poetry, and overwhelmed in He- 
licon. Ihad almost or rather have been soused 
in the Reyne, as frozen as it was, for it could 
not have been more cold and intolerable than 
the poetry I met with. The remembrance of 
it puts me in a chill sweat; and were it not 
that I am obliged to. recount all particulars, 
being under the laws of an. historian, I should 
find it very difficult to recall to mind this part 
of my story: but having armed myself with 
a good piece of bag pudding, which bears a 
mighty antipathy to poetry, and having added 
thereto half-a-dozen glasses of daring wine, I 
thus proceed :—My invisible master, therefore, 
having mounted me, rode me out to a place, 
where I must needs meet a learned bard in a 
threadbare coat, and ahat, that though in its 
younger days it had been black, yet it was 
grown gray with the labour of its master’s 
brains, and: his hard study or time had changed 
the colour of that as well as his master’s hair. 
His breeches had the marks of antiquity upon 
them, were borne, I believe, in the heroic 
times, and retained still the gallantry of that 
age, and had an antipathy to base pelf. Stock- 
ings I know not whether he had any, but I 
am sure his two shoes had but one heel, which 
made his own foot go as uneven as those of his 
verses. He was so poor, that he had not so 
much as a rich face, nor the promise of a car- 
buncle in it; so that I must needs say that his 
outside was poet enough. After a little dis- 
course, wherein he sprinkled some bays on our 
British Druid Owen, out he drew from under 
his coat a folio of verses; and that you may be 
sure they were excellent, I must tell you that 
they were acrostics upon the name and titles 
of the Elector of Brandenburg. I could not 
escape reading of them: when I had done, I 
endeavoured to play the poet a little in com- 
mending tham, but in that he outdid me clear- 
ly, praised faster than I could, preferred them 
to Lucan and Virgil, shewed me where his 
muse flew high, squeezed out all the verjuice 
of all his conceits; and ti:ere was not a secret 











conundrum which he laid not open to me; and 
in that little talk I had with him afterwards, 
he quoted his own verses a dozen times, and 
gloried in his works. The poem was designed 
as a present to the elector ; but I being Owen’s 
countryman had the honour to see them before 
the elector, which he made me understand was 
a singular courtesy, though I believe one hun- 
dred others had been equally favoured. I told 
him the elector must needs give him a consi- 
derable reward ; he seemed y at the men- 
tion of it, and told me he had only a design to 
shew his affection and parts, and spoke as if he 
thought himself fitter to give than to receive 
any thing from the elector, and that he was 
the greater person of the two; and indeed, 
what need had he of any gift, who had all 
Tagus and Pactolus in his possession? could 
make himself a Tempe when he pleased, and 
create as many Elysiums as he had a mind to. 
I applauded his generosity and great mind, 
thanked him for the favour he had done me, 
and at last got out of his hands.” 

We before alluded to, and expressed our re- 
gret, that from among the notes and disserta- 
tions interspersed in Locke’s journals, we could 
not (on account of their length) extract two 
admirable articles on Error and on Study 
(pp. 90 and 281): these, and others, are replete 
with the finest examples of a high reasoning 
faculty applied in the most captivating and 
convincing manner. We cannot, however, 
resist the gratification of selecting a scrap or 
two, as specimens of the whole. 

** May 16th, 1681.—The three great things 
that govern mankind are, reason, passion, and 
superstition ; the first governs a few, the two 
last share the bulk of mankind, and possess 
them in their turns; but superstition is most 
powerful, and produces the greatest mischiefs.”’ 

“ The usual physical proof (if I may so call 
it) of the immortality of the soul is this: mat- 
ter cannot think, ergo, the soul is immaterial ; 
nothing can really destroy an immaterial thing, 
ergo, the soul is really immaterial. * * * 

** Enthusiasm is a fault in the mind oppo- 
site to brutish sensuality; as far in the other 
extreme exceeding the just measure of reason, 
as thoughts grovelling only in matter, and 
things of sense, come short of it. * * * 

‘* Opinion.—A thinking and considerate man 
cannot believe any thing with a firmer assent 
than is due to the evidence and validity of 
those reasons on which it is founded; yet the 
greatest part of men, not examining the proba- 
bility of things in their own nature, nor the 
testimony of those who are their vouchers, 
take the common belief or opinion of those of 
their country, neighbourhood, or party, to be 
proof enough, and so believe, as well as live, 
by fashion and example; and these men are 
zealous Turks as well as Christians. * * * 

‘ The old opinion, that every man had his 
particular genius that ruled and directed his 
course of life, hath made me sometimes laugh 
to think what a pleasant thing it would be if 
we could see little sprights bestride men (as 
plainly as I see here women bestride horses), 
ride them about, and spur them on in that way 
which they ignorantly think they choose them~- 
selves. And would you not smile to observe 
that they make use of us as we do of our pal- 
freys, to trot up and down for their pleasure 
and not our own ?”” ne 

The following are miscellaneous curiosi- 
ties :— 

“ 1681, March Ist.—This day I saw Alice 
George, a woman, as she said, of 108 years old 
at Allhallow-tide last: she lived in St. Giles’s 
parish, Oxford, and has lived in and about 
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Oxford since’ she was a young woman: she 
was born at Saltwych, in Worcestershire ; her 
father lived to eighty-three, her mother to 
ninety-six, and her mother’s mother to 111. 
When she was young she was neither fat nor 
lean, but very slender in the waist; for her 
size she was to be reckoned rather amongst the 
tall than the short women ; her condition was 
but mean, and her maintenance her labour. 
She said she was able to have reaped as much 
in a day as a man, and had as much wages. 
She was married at thirty, and had fifteen 
children ; viz. ten sons and five daughters, be- 
sides five miscarriages ; she has three sons still 
alive, her eldest, John, living next door to her, 
seventy-seven years old the 25th of this month. 
She goes upright with a staff in one hand; but 
I saw her stoop twice without resting upon 
any thing, taking up once a pot, and at an- 
other time her glove, from the ground. Her 
hearing is very good, and her smelling so quick, 
that as soon as she came near me, she said I 
smelt very sweet, I having a pair of new gloves 
on that were not strong scented. Her eyes she 
complains of as failing her since her last sick- 
ness, which was an ague that seized her about 
two years since, and held her about a year; 
and yet she made a shift to thread a needle 
before us, though she seemed not to see the 
end of the thread very perfectly. She has as 
comely a face as ever I saw any old woman 
have, and age has neither made her deformed 
nor decrepit. The greatest part of ber food 
now is bread and cheese, or bread and butter, 
and ale. Sack revives her when she can get 
it; for flesh she cannot now eat, unless it be 
roasting pig, which she loves. She had, she 
said, in her years a good stomach, and ate 
what came in her way, oftener wanting vic- 
tuals than a stomach. Her memory and un- 
derstanding perfectly good and quick. Amongst 
a great deal of discourse we had with her, and 
stories she told, she spoke not one idle or im- 
pertinent word. Before this last ague she used 
to go to church constantly, Sundays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays; since that she walks not 
beyond her little garden: she has been ever 
since her being married troubled sometimes 
with vapours, and so is still, but never took 
any physic but once, about forty years since. 
She said she was sixteen in 1588, and went 
then to Worcester to see Queen Elizabeth, but 
came an hour too late; which agrees with her 
account of her age.” 

At Amsterdam (1684) ‘‘ M. Bremen shewed 
ius, at Dr. Sibilius’s, the way of making thé, 
in use amongst the Japanese, where he lived 
eight years. He beat the yolks of eggs with 
sugar-candy in a basin, pouring on them the 
hot infusion of thé by degrees, always stirring 
it. * * « 

‘** The Essay on Human Understanding, 
which had been finished during the author’s 
retirement in Holland, and the English version 
of the Letter on Toleration, were published on 
his return to his native country (in 1689*).” 





_* He received £30 for the copyright of the first edi- 
tion; and ** by agreement, made several years afterwards, 
the bookseller was to deliver six books well bound for 
every subsequent edition, and also to pay ten shillings 
for each additional sheet. For the Reasonableness of 
Christianity, the price was ten shillings each sheet. For 
* che copy of several other books,’ which I believe to be 
the Consideration of raising the Value, or lowering the 
Interest of Money, the Reasonableness of Christianity, 
«od vindication of the same, the sum received was 
* 41. lis.’ For the Treatise on Education, 5/. for every 
impression, and twenty-five books bound in calf. Of this 
book Mr. Cline, the celebrated su » Said that it had 
contributed more to the general health of the higher 
classes of society, by one rule which the author lays down, 
than any ether book he had ever read. 16%, My Reply 
to the Bishop of Worcester’s second answer 142, 10%, 


“ During the last four years of his life, in- 
creasing infirmities confined him to the retire- 
ment he had chosen at Oates, near High Laver, 
in Essex; and, although labouring under an 
incurable disorder, he was cheerful to the last, 
constantly interested in the welfare of his 
friends, and at the same time perfectly resigned 
to his own fate. His literary occupation at 
that time was the study of and Commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistles, published amongst his 
posthumous works. In October 1704, his dis- 
order greatly increased: on the 27th of that 
month Lady Masham not finding him in his 
study as usual, went to his bedside, when he 
told her that the fatigue of getting up the day 
before had been too much for his strength, and 
that he never expected to rise again from his 
bed. He said that he had now finished his 
career in this world, and that in all probability 
he should not outlive the night—certainly not 
to be able to survive beyond the next day or 
two. After taking some refreshment, he said 
to those present that he wished them all hap- 
piness after he was gone. To Lady Masham, 
who remained with him, he said that he 
thanked God he had passed a happy life, but 
that now he found that all was vanity, and 
exhorted her to consider this world only as a 
preparation for a better state hereafter. He 
would not suffer her to sit up with him, say- 
ing, that perhaps he might be able to sleep, 
but if any change should happen he would send 
for her. Having no sleep in the night, he was 
taken out of bed and carried into his study, 
where he slept for some time in his chair: 
after waking, he desired to be dressed, and 
then heard Lady Masham read the Psalms, 
apparently with great attention, until perceiv- 
ing his end to draw near, he stopped her, and 
expired a very few minutes afterwards, about 
three o’clock in the evening of the 28th Octo- 
ber, in his event it year.” 

To this we s only subjoin, that the let- 
ters during Locke’s residence in Holland are 
very interesting, and that the other correspond- 
ence embraces remarkable epistles from Newton 
and other of the most eminent men of the age, 
to beyond the close of the 17th century. 








The Lives of the most eminent British Pain- 
ters, Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan 
Cunningham. Vol. I. (being No. IV. of 
The Family Library,) with twelve Engra- 
vings. pp. 347. London. 1829. Murray. 

** Ir was not without diffidence,” says Mr. 

Cunningham, “ that I undertook this work ; 

nor have I forgotten the satiric remark of my 

countryman, —‘ Will no one write a book on 
what he understands ??” This apology will be 
considered as superfluous by those who are at 
all acquainted with the personal history, as 
well as the previous works, of the author. 


Allan Cunningham is, it is true, known, as 
a poet, chiefly and most advantageously for 


productions composed in the spirit of the old 


rustic Muse of Scotland; but it is not the less 


true, that he has been for more than a dozen 


years the chief assistant and constant com- 
panion of one of the most elegant, as well as 
original, of modern sculptors: and he who in 
his early and untutored days could lay aside 
the tvols of a stone-mason to indite such bal- 
lads as “¢ Bonnie Anne,” is not likely to have 
spent the vigour of his manhood at the elbow 
of Chantrey without having acquired every 
title to respectful audience when he undertakes 
to speak of British art. His habits and occu- 
pations have naturally thrown him continually 





Fourth edition of my Education, 57. 1699, Third Letter 
to the Bishop of Worcester, 14? —Locke's Account Books.” 





into the society of the brethren of the brush 
and the chisel, as well as of “‘ the sweet singers 
of Israel ;”’ and it would have been strange, if 
any thing worth either hearing or reading, on 
the subjects which he has now taken in hand, 
had escaped a man of such powerful faculties, 
so advantageously circumstanced. So much for 
technicalities,— which, after all, we confess we 
consider as the secondary matter here. Allan 
Cunningham is a man of strong masculine 
sense, as well as deep poetical sensibility. He 
has had his ups and downs in this world,— 
and, honourable as is the station to which he 
has at length attained by his own exertions, 
no one knows better 

** How hard it is to climb 

The height where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ;” 

how many fail that deserve better things— 
and to what accidents the most deserving are 
often beholden for their substantial success,— 
what months and years of doubt and hope 
deferred sicken the heart of almost all who 
aspire to the fame of poets or painters, before 
any of their visions are realised,— how difficult 
it is for these delicate spirits to endure their 
sure probation of adversity,—how infinitely 
more difficult for them to hold the long-pro- 
mised cup of prosperity with a steady hand— 
if it at last reach their grasp. We know no 
living man, whom @ priori we should have 
believed to have studied the biography of 
genius with livelier and more intelligent sym- 
pathy than Allan Cunningham. Nor has this 
volume (the first of a series of three) at alt 
disappointed us ; on the contrary, we rise from 
its perusal with our opinion of the author's 
heart as it was,—with our opinion of the 
stories, and strength of his head, not a little 
elevated. The book is a learned one, though 
‘* wide as the poles asunder ”’ from any thing 
like pedantry. Whatever previous critics had 
set down about the rise and progress and fu- 
ture -prospeets of English art, has evidently 
been digested thoroughly ; and the result —the 
decisions of the author himself — are com- 
monly in accordance with what had been ruled 
by antecedent judges, though illustrated by a 
mind overflowing with its own thoughts and 
images, and embodied in a style quite original, 
and (what many readers may not be so well 
prepared to expect) singularly compact. To say 
the truth, the narrative of Mr. C.’s romances 
was culpably diffuse throughout, — he seemed 
never to know when to stop,—‘* manum, quod 
aiunt, a tabulé.”” But he appears to have pro- 
fited hy the hints which that defect called 
forth from ourselves and others; and in this 
volume we certainly find very little room to 
complain either of tautology or of verboseness, 
or of that besetting sin of prose-writing poets, 
over-ornament. Perhaps the sense that he 
was writing for the people—for those whose 
time is scarce, as well as their money,— has 
had a favourable influence on his pen. And 
surely, of all faults, those to which we have 
been alluding are the last that ought to find 
tolerance in a contributor to such a series as 
The Family Library, of which series we ven- 
ture to say this volume will be at least as ex- 
tensively a favourite as any that have gone be- 
fore it. It is even more lavishly illustrated 
than either of the volumes of Mr. Murray’s 
‘** Napoleon,” and we suspect more judiciously. 
There are fine (autograph) portraits, on steel, 
of Reynolds and Hogarth, and no fewer than 
ten engravings on wood. There can be no 
question that one-half of the twelve embellish- 
ments of the volume would be cheap at the 
price asked for all the dozen, over and above 





Mr. Allan Cunningham’s 347 pages of flowing 
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a 
narrative, shrewd observation, and most ca- 
tholic criticism,—for any examples of which 
we cannot now find room. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Vol. I. Part II. The Menageries: Quad- 
rupeds, described and drawn from Living 
Subjects. London, C. Knight; Longman 
and Co. 

Tus, the third Part of the miscellany pub- 

lished under the superintendence of the So- 

ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
returns to the subject with which its first Part 
commenced, and is an excellent sequel to that 
introduction of the work. The editor has 
collected the latest information from every 
source, and has placed it before us in a shape 
well calculated to render his performance ge- 
nerally popular. The habits of animals, anec- 
dotes of their wonderful instincts and acts, 

stories, reflections, &c. &c., all produced in a 

clear and pleasing manner, must make an 

amusing and a useful volume; and such is 
this. 

The Three Chapters, for July 1829. J. Sharpe 

Havine adequately noticed the approaching 

rise of this our new contemporary, we have 

only occasion to state, at present, that it has 
appeared—No. I.—as expected from previous 
descriptions. There is a fine engraving, by 

H. Rolls, from Wilkie’s characteristic picture 

of the Calabrian Shepherds hymning to the 

Virgin ; and illustrated by a beautiful hymn, 

the words by L. E. L. Besides this sweet 

poem, there are two by Southey, and one by 

G. Darley—a prose sketch by Allan Cunning- 

ham—and a pleasant picture of life, called the 

Splendid Annual, to wit, a Lord Mayor of 

London, by Hook. These fill the first divi- 

sion, of “ poetry and romance:” the second 

consists of essays, criticisms, &c.; and the 
third and last, of the Monthly Clyb, under 
which title the prevailing subjects of the day 
are discussed in the form of dialogue by all the 
letters of the alphabet. The novelty of the 
design seems to have caught the public; but 
we will give no opinion on so slight an ac- 
quaintance with our brother periodical, except 
to say that we view him with a favourable eye 
and kindly feeling. He offers us no opportu- 
nity for quotation but in L. E. L. and Darley’s 
short poems; and even for these we cannot, 
this week, find space. 

Days Departed ; or, Banwell Hiil. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles. 12mo. pp. 205. 3d 
edition. J. Murray. 

We hail with pleasure a third impression of 

Mr. Bowles’s evidently popular poem. It 

has, however, nothing new to claim remark 

from us, except that the amiable author has 
found it again necessary to disclaim personal 
allusions in any of his descriptions. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
Ar four o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, 
last week, the oration in honour of the cele- 
brated Dr. Harvey was delivered by Dr. Hue 
before a pretty full meeting of the College. 
The learned Dr. took a general view of the 
State of medicine, commencing with the know- 
ledge possessed by the ancients, passing on 
to the period when the store of informa- 
tion became so much extended by the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, and 
arriving at the improvements in medical prac- 
Uce as resulting from the experience of those 


eminent in modern times. The oration was, 
as usual, delivered in the Roman language, 
and displayed an extensive acquaintance with 
the older authors, whilst the correctness of 
style evinced high classical attainments. The 
compliment paid to Sir Henry Halford, who 
presided, was extremely neat and appropriate, 
and seemed to be cordially acquiesced in by all 
present. After enumerating the early benefac- 
tors of the College, he dwelt particularly on the 
loss it had recently sustained in the death of 
Drs. Wollaston, Young, and Ash, all Fellows of 
the College. The orator paid a just eulogium 
to the memory of these distinguished indivi- 
duals, and especially recounted the various 
discoveries for which science is indebted to the 
great talents and sagacity of Dr. Wollaston. 
The Fellows present at the delivery of the 
oration wore the doctors’ robes of the English 
universities. At the conclusion, the following 
gentlemen were introduced as members of the 
College, namely, —Wm. Crobie Mair, M.B., 
Wm. Joseph Boyne, M.B., Nicholas F. Davi- 
son, M.B., James Dunlap, M.D., Wm. Beattie, 
M.D., and Tweedy John Todd, M.D. 

In the evening, the last of the pleasing 


*!and instructive conversaziones for the season 


was held: soon after nine o’clock Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., took the chair. On the va- 
rious tables of the Hall were placed, through 
the kindness of Mr. Iliff, the whole of the 
plants in the materia medica at present in 
flower, about 40 or 50 in number. A paper 
was read on the origin of the late epidemic 
fever at Gibraltar. The inquiry embraced 
two points; the first was, how the disease 
originated : on this point the board that car- 
ried on the investigation came to the decision, 
that the disease had been imported by infection 
in a Swedish ship from Havannah. The 
next point of inquiry was a yery important one, 
viz., whether a person cah ‘suffer an attack of 
this disease twice: the gentlemen who con- 
ducted this part of the inquiry consisted of 
thirteen, eleven of whom were decidedly of 
opinion, that one attack of the fever confers 
an immunity from a second, nearly if not alto- 
gether as great as in the small-pox: the name 
given to the disease was that of the yellow 
bulam, or black-vomit fever, well known in 
America and the West Indies. It ought to be 
observed, however, that from both of these 
opinions there were some dissentient voices ; 
and they are only to be considered as those 
of the majority of both the boards. It seems 
that the College of Physicians was consulted by 
government in the year 1815, upon the point 
of the non-recurrence of this particular fever 
in the same individual; and that at that time 
the College gave a very cautious opinion: in 
fact the matter still appears to be involved in 
some uncertainty. — 

This being the concluding meeting of the 
season, it was very numerously attended, the 
spacious library being well filled; and we can- 
not help looking with satisfaction to these 
meetings as productive of the greatest benefit ; 
one of their chief objects being, to bring the 
respectable portion of the medical practitioners 
of the metropolis, as well as the learned in 
general, together. The utility of such meetings 
was feelingly touched on by Dr. Hue in the 
Harveian Oration. The only donation of the 
evening was a New Zealander’s head, in a 
good state of preservation, by Dr. Dunlap, 
illustrative of the practice of tattooing. 

__—_——$—$ 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Monpay, June 15th.—Joseph Moore, M.D. 





President, in the chair. A paper was read by 


en ana 
Thomas Alcock, Esq. on the various modes of 
taking admeasurements of the head for phre- 
nological purposes; illustrated by numerous 
crania, drawings, and models of the brain. 
Mr. Hawkins also explained the use of his 
new craniometrical instrument, and exhibited 
an improved method of taking plaster-casts, 
whereby the unpleasant position of lying on 
the back may be avoided, the person sitting in 
an erect posture, and the distortion of the 
features, so generally seen in casts, being ob- 
viated. A cast of the head of Thomas Baker, 
an idiot, aged thirty-three years, was pre- 
sented by Edward Lance, Esq. of Lewisham; 
in which the narrowness and retreating of the 
forehead shewed great deficiency of the ante- 
rior portion of the brain.. A. mask of Earl 
Grey was presented by Mr. Henry Behnes, and 
the developement of the forehead was. com- 
mented upon, as forming a striking contrast 
with the wretched organisation of the idiot.. It 
was announced that thirty casts of the natives 
of various nations had been received from the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society. The So- 
ciety then adjourned until the first Monday in 
November. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
OxrorpD, June 27th.—The following subjects ate pto- 
posed for the Chancellor’s prizes for the ensuing year, viz. 

For Latin verse—Tyrus. 

For an English essay—The Character of Socratés, as de- 
scribed by his disciples Xenophon and Plato under the dif- 
Serent points of view in which it is contemplated by each 


of them. 

For a Lt'r essay—Utrum apud Grecos an apud Ro- 
manos mags exculta fuerit civilis Scientia ? 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize for the best composition in 
English verse, not limited to fifty. lines, by any Under- 

uate who on the day above spec’ not have 
exceeded four years from the time of his ma’ 
The African Desert. 

Theological prize, instituted June 2, 1825. —Whether 
the doctrine of One God, diffe "in his mature from all 
other beings, was held by any nation or sect of phi- 
losophers before the birth of Christ %, ’ 

Thursday last the following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity. —The Rev. E. Jacob, late Fellow 
of C..C. C., President of King’s College, New Brunswick. 

Bachelor in Medicine (with license to practise). — T. 
Davidson, Worcester cA” 

Masters of Arts.—D. V. Durell, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder; Rev. D..S. Stone, Exeter College, Grand 
Compounder; J. Aldridge, Christ Church; W. a. 
Queen’s College; Rev. ‘I’. Nixon, Lincoln College; ° 
J. A. Gower, Chaplain of M len College; H. E. 
Freyer, Pembroke College; P. S. Carey. Rev. W. D. 
Johnston, St. John’s College; Rev. P. J. Ferrers, Rev. R. 
Kilvert, Oriel College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Gray, Magdalen College, C. Ser- 
aunt, Brasennose College, H. Wiseman, Balliol 
‘ollege, Grand Compounders; A. Murray, M 

Hall; J. Procter, Brasennose College; W. C. Davies, 
Jesus College; J. H. Barker, Christ Church; R. W. P. 
Davies, Worcester College; T. S. Lightfoot, Exeter Col- 
lege; H. H. “ee E. C. Brown, Postmasters of Merton 
College; J. H. Ensell, Queen’s College; H. B. Snooke, 
Pembroke College; W. Nicholson, Trinity College. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday, the Marquess of 
Bute, M.A. of Christ’s College, Cambridge, was itted 
ad eundem. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 26th. — Sir William Browne's three 
medals for the present year have been awarded as follows : 
Greek Ode.—C. R. Kennedy, Trinity College. 
Latin Ode—Epigrams.—C. Merivale, St. John’s College. 
The following are the respective subjects: 
Greek Ode.—viowy, Avyain tous tiv GA) veusrdoves 
Latin Ode.—Casar, consecutus cohortes ad Rubiconem 
Slumen, qui provincia ejus finis erat, pauliim con- 
stitit. 


Greek Epigram.—oxoroy dsdognes. 

Latin Epigram.—Splendidée mendaz. 

The Members’ prizes of fifteen guineas each, to two 
Bachelors of Arts, for the encouragement of Latin prose 
composition, were on Saturday last adjudged to G. Lang- 
shaw, of St. John’s College.—Subject, An putandum sit 
posthac fore ut gentes Meridionales sub Septentrionalium 
viribus iterum succumbant ? 

Under-graduates.—N prize adjudged. 

FES EE i 
IMPORTANT ESYPTIAN ANTIQUITY. 
[All the literati of Lurope are aware of the vast im- 
portance of the celebrated Rosetta Stone in the British 

Museum, as a key to the interpretation of those lost 

records which are veiled under the form of Egyptian 





hieroglyphics, It appears from the following com- 
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munication from Caito, which has just reached 
a memorial of a similar kind 
of contention between the English and _col- 
lectors; and that the latter | Aa ner agen cae ee 
have become the possessors of this inscription, in which 
languages are employed,—furnishing thro’ 
the Greek a guide to unknown enchorial and 
rae a) Mutilated and im as it is, the 
ffocawe must great value; and we cannot 
t regret that it has been lost to E id, through 
practices certainly not creditable to parties con- 
» and savouring more of the school of Na; 
than of the friendly and liberal relation in which we 
stand with the Bourbon government of France. We 
annex the statement precisely as it has come to our 
hands, leaving its facts to the consideration of the 
learned and scientific world; and its contradiction, if 


possible, to MM. Champollion and Drovetti. When 
the perfect a arrives, we shall, if within the 
’ 


wer of lithograp! Me and the form of the Literary 
jazette, give the fruits of our countryman’s discovery 
Jirst, as of right to us, to the public. ] 
Apvices from Mr. James Burton, dated 
Cairo, April 17th, state that the Trilingual 
Stone which he discovered in 1826, in the 
ruinous part of a mosque, has been given to 
the French, after having been refused re- 
peatedly to the urgent applications of Mr. 
Salt, Mr. Barker, and Colonel Cradock, made 
on behalf, and at the desire, of the English 
government. The reason assigned for these 
refusals has always been the sanctity of the 
place in which the stone was placed ; but after 
reading the letter of Colonel Cradock to M. 
Abro, dated March Ist, 1828, it is difficult to 
suppose this the real ground. Mr. Burton has 
uniformly believed that the true cause of failure 
was the jealous interference of a French party; 
and, never iring of eventual success, he 
kept till lately as secret as possible the know- 
ledge of the spot in which his discovery took 
lace. On the arrival of M. Champollion in 
Feypt, however, his respect for so distinguished 
a writer induced him to lay aside, in regard to 
him, this cautious demeanour: at the request 
of Lord Prudhoe he conducted him to the 
mosque, and gave him an opportunity of ex- 
amining the Store, which he did with ap- 
_ indifference. Soon afterwards, M. 
inant, a French artist, formerly in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Bankes, and subsequently of 
the African Society, received a letter from M. 
Drovetti, the French consul, written at the 
instigation of M. Champollion, inviting him to 
assist them in their endeavours to prevent this 
tablet from falling, as the Rosetta tablet had 
done, into the hands of the English, and to 
secure it for his own country. M. Linant, 
indignant at this proposal, being aware that, by 
the custom of the country, the discoverer of 
any article of antiquity became the proprietor, 
communicated it immediately to Mr. Burton. 
An interview took place in consequence between 
Mr. B. and M. Drovetti, in which the latter 
stated, that if the prior claim could be got rid 
of, such was the influence which he (Drovetti) 
had over Ibrahim Pasha, the stone would no 
doubt be ted to him; he earnestly re. 
quested, therefore, that Mr. Burton would 
waive his claim, assuring him, that if it was 
so granted, the stone should immediately come 
to him par amour. This Mr. Burton de. 
clined ; saying that, independently of personal 
considerations, he had a duty to perform to 
the English government. M. Drovetti then 
begged to be made acquainted with the site of 
the stone—a request which was not complied 
with. After this interview Mr. Burton con- 
sidered it expedient that a new application 
should be made to the viceroy; but it was 
made too late. Ibrahim Pasha, ignorant of all 
that had taken place upon the subject, had 
already conceded the stone, off-hand, to M. 
Drovetti. On receiving this intelligence, Mr. 
Burton, at all risks, had the stone taken up 
and deposited at the English consulate, where 





it remained two days undiscovered, during 
which time he was assiduously employed in 
copying off the inscriptions. The stone was 
then demanded and delivered up; for the 
Pasha, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Mr. Barker, confirmed the grant—directing, 
however, at the same time, in consideration of 
the circumstances of the case, that Mr. Burton 
should be allowed the use of the stone four 
days longer, before it finally passed into the 
possession of M. Drovetti. The value of the 
object could not be ascertained before it was 
taken up, and turns out to be less than was 
anticipated ; for it is only a fragment one-half 
its original size. On it is represented a pro- 
cession in bas-relief—beneath this there are 
twenty-nine or thirty lines of hieroglyphic 
characters, twenty-seven of enchorial, and 
seventy-four of Greek ; but from the mutila- 
tion just mentioned, there remains only the 
half of every line: add to this, that many of 
the characters are effaced—some can be deter- 
mined only by being of a lighter shade when 
wet than the smooth-worn surface, or by get- 
ting the light to fall upon them in a particular 
direction. 

Notwithstanding the short period of time 
allowed, and the difficulty of the task, Mr. 
Burton has, with the assistance of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, succeeded in making a copy of all the 
inscriptions, and has since lithographed the 
Greek and hieroglyphic part. Two impres- 
sions of these have been received: they were 
sent off in haste, before the enchorial part, 
which is the least injured, could be got ready; 
but this will follow shortly, together with a 
larger copy of the whole tablet, and a cast of it 
in plaster. The subject seems to refer to the 
daughter of Auletes: the name of Berenice 
occurs in the hieroglyphics. 

Society of the Bulletin Universel, for the 
Diffusion of Knowledgein the Arts and 
Sciences. 

SoMEWHAT more than five years ago, a pe- 

riodical publication was commenced at Paris, 

under the title. of ‘¢ Bulletin Universel des 

Sciences et de I’Industrie;’’ the objects of 

which were,—‘* to create a sure medium of 

correspondence, and establish a mutual and 
rapid exchange of communications and disco- 
veries among all the promoters of the arts and 
sciences; to bring into common use in the re- 
public of letters, all the facts, the useful truths, 
the celebrated names and titles of national 
glory, which had hitherto circulated with such 
difficulty beyond the narrow limits of their 
particular circles over the civilised world ; to 
notice each new discovery on its appearance, 
every practical application made by genius or 
patient observation; and to enable all men of 
science, as well as society at large, to profit by 
them; to announce on their appearance all the 
new works that have any interest for the arts 
and sciences, and thereby to supply the book. 
seller with a means of sale hitherto denied 
to him ; to diffuse over all countries the parti. 
cular lights of each ; to scatter every where the 
seeds of prosperity, order, and peace—blessings 
that are created and diffused by the arts and 
sciences ; to establish by these means a common 
bond of feeling and interests among the en- 
lightened men of all nations; to excite the 
efforts of the human mind by the periodical 
view of the progress it has already made, and 
ought still to attempt, in every branch of 
knowledge; to aid the general progress by 
ever holding up sound principles and the 
maxims of science to such as depart from them; 
to form an undisputed, impartial, and constant 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


repertory, without regard to country, party, or 
system; to respect all social arrangements, and 
entirely to discard all reference to the specu. 
lations or movements of politics.” 

For the purpose of aceommodating the va. 
rious classes of readers, the work was divided 
into eight sections; viz. 1. Mathematical and 
Physical Seiences, and Chemistry ; 2. Natural 
History and Geology ; 3. Medical Sciences; 4, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fishing, and Hunt. 
ing; 5. Technology; 6. Geography, Statistics, 
Political Economy, and Voyages and Travels; 
7. History, Antiquities, and Philology; and 
8. Artof War. Each section was placed under 
a distinct editor, assisted by numerous col. 
leagues; and the whole work under the direc. 
tion of the Baron de Férussac. 

It is evident that the organisation of so mul. 
tifarious a publication must have been attended 
with difficulties of no ordinary magnitude: 
‘* an extensive correspondence was to be opened 
up with the learned societies, and the principal 
individuals of each country who protect. and 
encourage public opinion; a knowledge of all 
the periodical works that are published was to 
be obtained ; it was necessary to find the means 
of collecting them, in order afterwards to pre. 
sent their substance to the public in a regular 
and complete manner; to accustom authors 
and ‘editors to transmit their works for an: 
nouncement; and, above all, to unite in the 
service of the. ‘ Bulletin,’ a number of zealous 
collaborateurs, versed in every branch of science 
and ‘the useful arts, and who, possessing the 
necessary knowledge, might be able to peruse 
such a:vast mass of materials in both the living 
and the dead languages. . It was also necessary 
to accustom their numerous and distinguished 
correspondents (differing so in character and 
feelings) to a uniform tone of wisdom and dis- 
cretion; to maintain their disinterested zeal 
and indispensable activity in accomplishing the 
monthly analysis of nearly fourteen hundred 
works or memoirs, and the periodical and re- 
gular publication of eight distinct collections, 
forming each month. a volume in octavo, of 
from six hundred to seven hundred pages.”’ 

M. de Férussac, in an address to the public, 
states, that, by diligence and perseverance, the 
obstacles which presented themselves to the 
progress and success of the ‘‘ Bulletin”? had 
been overcome; but that he, and those who 
were associated. with him in the undertaking, 
in order to give it the means of improvement, 
extension, and permanence, became anxious to 
raise it to the importance of an institution, and 
to place it under the protection of a Society of 
men of all countries, ‘* distinguished for their 
rank, talents, and fortune; their elevation of 
character, and their love for the arts and sci- 
ences.” Of that Society, which was last year 
established by royal charter, the Dauphin gra- 
ciously condescended to become the patron ; 
and it already boasts among its members 
many of the most eminent names in France. 
The Baron de Férussac is at present in this 
country with a view of obtaining the co-ope- 
ration of our learned Societies, as-well as of the 
private-friends of science and the useful arts ; 
and we strongly recommend to our readers the 
perusal of the various tracts which he is circu- 
lating on the subject ; especially his exceedingly 
able and interesting ‘“‘ Discours prononcé 4 la 
s¢ance annuelle de la Société créée pour la 
propagation des connaissances scientifiques et 
industrielles, le 1 * Mai, 1829.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
May 29, 1829.—A paper was read on the 
Nerves of the Face; being a second paper 
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on that subject, by Charles Bell, Esq. After| year, ‘‘ The Shield of neas,’’ cannot be obli- 
recapitulating the contents of his former | terated from the memory of those who saw it. 
His present work is thrust into a corner, in 
curred since its publication in support of his} which, whatever may be its merits (and we 
doctrine; Ist. That the sensibility of the} have no doubt they are great), those merits are 
head and face depends on the fifth pair of} scarcely distinguishable. 


paper, the author cited cases which have oc- 


nerves ; 2dly. That the muscular branches of 


that pair are subservient to mastication; and| marble. R. Westmacott, jun.—A very ani- 
3dly. That the portio dura of the seventh | mated and pleasing performance. 


pair controls those motions of the parts of the 


face, whether voluntary or involuntary, which | R. W. Sievier.—At once playful and elegant. 


are connected with respiration. Instances 


are given of lesions of the portio dura, from | cuted in marble. 
accident or from disease, followed by paralysis | designed and very appropriate figure. 


of the muscles on the same side of the face, 


while the sensibility remained. On the other | dial, to be erected by public subscription in the 
hand, cases are related of injury to the fifth | Dant John Field, Canterbury. H. Weekes. — 
pair being attended with loss of sensibility in} We like the design and character of this co- 
all the parts receiving branches from the in-|lumn, and hope that its situation may be such 
jured nerve, while the power of motion con-|as to secure it from the hand of the spoiler. 
tinued unimpaired. In one case of this de-| Were such an ornament in any approachable 
scription, where one half of the under lip had | spot in or about London, it would not remain 
become insensible, on a tumbler being applied | an hour undefaced ; otherwise, good sense and 
to the mouth, the patient imagined it was a| good taste could not suggest any thing better 
broken glass that he touched. A similar de-| than that our places of public resort should thus 
Jusion was experienced by another patient, in| afford suitable employment for the taste and 
whom the half of the upper lip had been | talent of the sculptor. 


deprived of sensation by an injury to the 
suborbital branch on the same side. 
these facts the author deduces the absurdity of 


the practice of cutting the portio dura for the | has shewn both judgment and courage in de- 
relief of tic douloureux. He next enters into| parting from the common-place character and 
an anatomical description of the course of that | costume of what is called the “classical.” He 
division of the fifth pair of nerves which is |has given a very easy and natural grace to the 
unconnected with the Gasserian ganglion, and | figure of his Royal gc 


passes under it, and which he considers the 
motor or manducatory portion of the fifth, 
being distributed to the temporal, masseter, 
pterygoid, and buccinator muscles: 
branches of it supplying the muscles of the 
lips, and also the mylo-hyoideus and anterior 
belly of the digastricus, the action of which is 
to repress the jaw. In proof that this nerve 
is destined to manducation, the root of the 
fifth pair in an ass being exposed and irritated, 
the jaws closed with a snap; and, on its being 
divided, the jaw fell relaxed and powerless. 
The author next endeavours to shew the ne- 
cessity of an accordance between the motions 
of the lower jaw and those of the cheeks 
during mastication, and the probability that 

connexion of motions is brought about by 
means of the connexions which exist among 
their respective nerves, and between which a 
sympathy may in consequence be established. 
In one case violent spasms took place in the 
masseter and temporal muscles, while the mo- 
tions of the features were free and uncon- 
strained; and in another the muscles of the 
Jaw on one side were paralysed, with loss of 
sensibility on that side of the face. On the 
other hand, when the portio dura was para- 
lysed, all the muscles of the face waste, except 
those supplied by the fifth pair.* 








FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Eighth notice: conclusion.]} 

No. 1171. A Monument, in marble. E. H. 
Baily, R.A.—We presume that this monument 
is to be placed in an elevated situation; in 
which case the simple elegance of the attitude, 
and the gentle appeal of the action, will appear 
to great advantage. 

No. 1160. The Rape of Proserpine. W. Pitts. 
— Mr. Pitt’s extraordinary performance last 





From | Statue of his late Royal Highness the Duke of 


some |and importance of the individuals whom they 


No. 1219. Boy and Tortoise, in marble. 


No. 1221. A marble Column to receive a Sun- 


No. 140. Model for a bronze Equestrian 
York. C. Garrard. —In this model the artist 


The busts in the Sculpture-room, like the 
portraits above stairs, derive a considerable 
portion of their attraction from the character 


represent, as well as from the talents and re- 
putation of the artists by whom they have been 
wrought; and are seldom subjects for parti- 
cular remark, except when some striking ex- 
pression, or beauty of feature, rivets the atten- 
tion of the spectator. Such exceptions, for 
instance, are No. 1214, Marble bust of Lady 
Elizabeth Gower, and No. 1216, Marble bust 
of H. R. H. the Princess Victoria; both by 
W. Behnes. These effigies of innocence and 
loveliness would be contemplated with delight, 
under whatever name, or in whatever circum- 
stances, they might appear. They are very ad- 
vantageously placed by the side of the manly 
bust of H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, 
No. 1215, by the same artist. Among other 
busts, interesting in themselves, and of admi- 
rable execution, are No. 1205, Marble bust of 
Donna Maria II. Queen of Portugal, P. Tur- 
nerelli; No. 1182, Marble bust of H. R. H. 
Prince George, W. Behnes; No. 1203, Bust 
of the Marquess of Stafford, F. Chantrey, R.A. ; 
No. 1183, Marble bust of Lord Holland, J. 
Francis; No. 1193, Marble bust of the late 
Thomas Rawson, Esq. of Sheffield, E. Law ; 
No. 1194, Bust in marble of Armour Donkin, 
Esq., E. H. Baily, R.A; No. 1195, Bust in 
marble of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, E. H. Baily, 
R.A.; No. 1176, Marble bust of the Countess 
of Sheffield, R. W. Sievier; No. 1177, Bust of 
Admiral Sir Sydney Smith, K.C.B. G.C.B. &c. 
R. Westmacott, jun.; and Nos. 1159, and 
1165, Marble busts of Sir Astley and Lady 
Cooper, Bicnaimé. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of Natural History. Conducted 
by J. Le Keux, who, with R. Sands, will 
execute the Engravings. Part I. Longman 
and Co., Jennings, Rodwell, &c. 


<= a 
much useful and entertaining knowledge: The 
resent Number contains six plates, 
ng twelve varieties of the horse. A 
will be published every two months; and there 
is an octavo edition of the work, with half the 
number of plates, which will be 
No. 1200. Girl with a Fawn, a group in|monthly. As a specimen of the style of the 
Speenene, we quote the following curious 
anecdote : : 


resent- 
umber 


ublished 


* A nobleman, in the early part of the reigt 


of Louis XV., having a very vicious horse, 
No. 1162. A monumental Figure, to be eve-| which none of the grooms or servants would 
T. Denman.—This is a well- | ride,—several of them having been thrown, 
and one killed,—asked leave of his majesty to 
have him turned loose into the menagerie, 
against one of the largest lions. 
readily consented, and the animal, on a certain 
day, was conducted there [thither]. Soon 
after the arrival of the horse, the door of the 
den was drawn up, and the lion, with great 
state aud majesty, marched slowly to the mouth 
of it, when, seeing his antagonist, he set up 
a-tremendous roar. The horse immediately 
startled and fell back; his ears were erected, 
his mane was raised, his eyes sparkled, and 
something like a general convulsion seemed to 
agitate his whole i 

tions of fear had subsided, the horse retired 
to a corner of the menagerie, where, having 
directed his heels towards the lion, and having 
reared his head over his left shoulder, he 
watched with extreme e 
of his enemy. The lion, who presently quit- 
ted the den, sidled about for more than a 
minute, as if meditating the mode of attack, 
when, having sufficiently prepared himself for 
the combat, he made a sudden spring at the 
horse, which defended itself by striking his 
adversary a most violent blow on the chest. 


The king 


rame. After the first emo- 


rness the motions 


The lion instantly retreated, groaned, and 


seemed for several minutes inclined to give up 
the contest, when, recovering from the painful 
effects of the blow, he returned to the charge 


with unabated violence. The mode of prepa- 
ration for this second attack was the same as 
the first. He sidled from one side of the mena- 


gerie to the other for a considerable time, 


seeking a fayourable opportunity to seize his 
prey; during all which time the horse still 
ror gh the same posture, and still kept his 
ead erect and turned over his shoulder. The 
lion at length gave a second spring, with all 
the strength and velocity he could exercise, 
when the horse caught him with his hoof on 
the under jaw, which he fractured. Having 
sustained a second and more severe repulse 
than the former, the lion retreated to his den 
as well as he was able, apparently in the great- 
est agony, moaning all the way in a most 
lamentable manner. The horse was soon 
obliged to be shot, as no one ever dared to 
approach the ground where he was kept.” 


SCULPTURE: MR. LOUGH. 
WE have again been most highly delighted by a 
view of the works, in progress, by this extraor- 
dinary artist, whose earliest efforts excited so 
much of wonder and admiration. His great 
promise is now being more than realised. A 
group of twelve warriors contending for a stand. 
ard is one of the boldest and noblest produc- 
tions that ever the art of sculpture attempted, 
and worthy of the proudest epoch of ancient 
Greece. Man and horse mingled in mortal 
struggle, evince conceptions, powers, combina- 
tions, and genius, of the most splendid order. 
This work is for the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the model about half the life-size, —and 
the effect so truly spirited and grand that 








* Although our reports have not a) always in 
strict order, yet, at the of the session, 
we may mention that the series is complete. 


A work calculated to diffuse, in a cheap form, 


words can convey no notion of its vigour. 
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Mr. Lough’s attelier also boasts of productions 
of another description: a monument to Bishop 
Middleton, for St. Paul’s, representing that dis- 
tinguished prelate in the Christian act of con- 
firming two Hindoos; and a Cupid singing to 
the 5 ng craved that he can master and be 
equally successful with the calm and ae 
cal, as with the stormy and heroic. e ad. 
ee lovers of native talent to see these 
works, 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DREAMS OF THEE. 


MrpnicuT !—the stars are bright, 

And the , og moon shines coldly pure in heaven, 

mee ~ » thin vapoury clouds, tinged by her 
ight. 


? 
Like passing thoughts across her face are driven. 
Midnight ! the hour for rest— 
The time, the dearest of all times to me, 
When cometh slumber o’er my fevered breast, 
And I can dream—ay, fondly dream of thee. 
Yes—it is all of joy 
Left to my blighted heart and burning brain— 
The one pure pleasure that can never cloy— 
The rainbow that my clouds of life sustain. 
I wander all the day, 
Like something scarcely of reality, 
Careless of what I do or what I say, 
And looking forward to my dreams of thee. 


Ay—nought but dreams are mine: 

I touch thy living hand, and dare not press it ; 
I gaze upon that deep blue eye of thine, 

And my heart longs—my lips refuse—to bless it. 

*Tis only in my sleep 

I look upon thee firm, my heart quakes free, 
And pour in burning words my passion deep : 

—I would not lose for worlds my dreams of thee. 


The day and night seem changed : 
I think of trees, and flowers, and falling streams, 
As things from which my spirit is estranged, 
As once, in happier years, I thought of dreams. 
My visions, like intense 
And vivid truths, my slumbering eye can see; 
And when a trance is on each outward sense, 
My soul awakens in its dreams of thee. 


And various are the forms 
My thoughts assume in that deep solemn hour: 
Sometimes thou lookst on me in clouds and 
storms, 
And sometimes as a soft and gentle power : 
But be they as they will, 
Thou the one fond idea still must be— 
Like sun-light over changeful clouds, thou still 
_ Art light and glory in my dreams of thee. 
Yet let me still dream on, 
And in the realms of fantasie be blest, 
And feel at morn, when the enchantment’s 


gone, 
*Tis my excited spirit’s turn to rest. 
And when the slumber deep 
Of death at last is falling upon me, 
T’ll only mourn because a dreamless sleep 
It is, and I shal) cease to dream of thee ! 
Mary Ann Browne. 
MUSIC. 

INVENTION OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
** This is the patent age for new inventions.”— Byron. 
Our No. 648, recorded the inventions of two 
new musical instruments recently produced on 
the continent. The one is termed a “ trumpet- 
flute,” invented by a Signor Canzi of Naples ; 
and the other an immense bass, which requires 
its bow to be moved by machinery, lately pro- 
duced at Milan. We haye since seen a plan of 
a double bass of extraordinary dimensions, the 








of music. From we can collect from the 
Mr. Hewitt possesses many advantages over 
that produced by the Milanese inventor. The 
ss of this instrument are as fol- 
ow:— That it is to be played on by means 
of keys; and that two parts may be per- 
formed at the same time, one by the right 
hand, and the other by the left. That it is 
to possess but four strings, of extraordinary 
length and thickness ; and that the lowest note 
of each string is to be C on the ninth ledger 
line below the bass staff,} that is, twenty-one 
semitones below the lowest note on the double- 
bass now in use. That the motion of the bow 
is to be communicated by means of machinery 
connected with two pedals for the feet; but that 
the action of the bow upon the string will de- 
pend upon the pressure of the finger upon the 
key. That when both hands are employed 
upon the keys, all four strings will be acted 
on at the same time. That the quality of the 
tone produced by the action of the right hand 
will differ from that produced by the left. 
That it will admit of any desirable degree of 
execution, and far beyond that of the double 
bass. That though two parts, or melodies, 
can be only produced at the same time, the 
effect of a full harmony may be obtained by 
taking the notes of chords in succession in the 
way of arpeggios, as must be evident to every 
musician. And finally, that the instrument 
will be extremely elegant and magnificent in 
its structure ‘and appearance. 

We can, however, hardly make this inven- 
tion intelligible without a model or drawing of 
the instrument; and we could wish the inge- 
nious projector of* it were patronised as his 
great musical skill deserves, so as to enable him 
to bring it and other valuable designs to per- 
fection. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lays and Legends of the Rhine. The Poetry 
by J. R. Planché; the Music by H. Bishop. 
Vol. III. 

Tuts volume, like its predecessors, is indeed a 
very interesting work. All the songs are 
beautiful and characteristic, and we especially 
admire the “ Pilgrims,” the ‘ Serenade,” and 
the ‘‘ Drinking Song of the Men of Basle,” 
which latter is particularly spirited and sweet. 
We shall take an opportunity of further illus- 
trating these very favourable opinions. 





DRAMA. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A creat hit was made here by a lively one- 
act piece on Wednesday, called Maneuvering : 
it is from the French, and most. cleverly 
adapted; being smart in dialogue, good in 
situation, and amusing and humorous through- 
out. It was, besides, capitally acted; and is 
just ‘* the sort of thing” for a pleasant little 
summer theatre. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

Tuts popular establishment commenced its 
summer season on Saturday last, with the 
English version of Cosi fan Tutte, a new one- 
act piece by Peake, and the operetta of The 
Quartette. The opera introduced to an En- 
glish audience Mde. Cellini — that is, as an 





* New Analysis of Music, susceptible of rigid mathe- 
matical demonstration. ; 
t From this the compass will extend thirty-six semi- 





THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, AND 


PG Sage ar arse emne Se ee 
invention of an English gentleman, Mr. D. C. | actress, the lady having sung at the oratorios, 
Hewitt, author of a truly interesting and eru-|and made a favourable impression. She has a 
dite work* recently published upon the theory | great deal to learn before she can be called an 


actress ; but we think there are the capabili- 


description of both instruments, the bass of |ties; and, possessing a pleasing person, a good 


voice, and a fair proportion of science, she 
cannot fail to be a useful member of the com. 
pany. The other characters were supported 
a3 usual, and with undiminished effect. The 
new piece, we suspect, is but a re-cast of one 
by the same author, called My own Man, 
and produced some seasons back at Covent 
Garden, in which we remember distinguishing 
Keeley’s capers as a danso-maniacal hair. 
dresser. It is much better in its altered state; 
and if Mr. Peake must borrow, he can scarcel 

find any body’s materials more laughable than 
his own. Mrs. Keeley, late Miss Goward, 
played and sang to admiration ; and was re. 
ceived with enthusiastic plaudits upon her 
entrance, being her first public appearance 
in a matrimonial character. The tribute was 
as honourable to the feelings of the audience 
as to the merits of the lady. May the days of 
the worthy and comical little pair pass as mer. 
rily as they have so frequently made our even- 
ings do! We are‘sure they will be perfectly 
satisfied. 

A new melodrama by Mr. Baynim, called 
The Sister of Charity, was produced on 
Thursday evening with success. Miss Kelly 
made her first appearance this season, as 
St. Ursula, the Sister of Charity ; and by her 
magnificent acting insured its triumph. We 
are glad to perceive that clever actress Mrs. 
C. Jones at this theatre. She is a valuable 
acquisition. 








VARIETIES. 

Machine for distorted Spine. —We have upon 
our table an etching of the above, invented by 
Mr. Hare, a surgeon of Leeds. By means of 
straps and weights, any curvature of the spine 
is gradually diminished ; and, as far as we are 
acquainted with inventions of this kind, we 
are not aware of any one more likely to pro- 
duce good effects. Certainly not one where 
the patient could enjoy so much comfort, from 
having the power of relieving himself ad /ibi- 
tum from constraint and pressure. 
Expedition: Captain Ross.—We are sorry 
to learn that an explosion and a mutiny took 
place on board Captain Ross’s steamer, the 
Victory. Themachinery, we understand, got out 
of order, and the engineer was so severely hurt 
by the “ explosion,” that he has lost his leg. 
Ross, in consequence of this accident, put into 
Loch Ryan, (not far from Port Patrick, on the 
western coast of Scotland), and we presume 
had the machinery made good by workmen 
from Glasgow, as the vessel sailed again for 
the polar regions on the 15th of June. The 
‘“‘ mutiny” was nothing worse, we are informed, 
than the disorder of half-a-dozen of the crew 
going ashore and getting drunk. 

Horticultural Féte.—Horticultural fétes do 
not suit our English gardens and climate ; and 
nothing could be more incongenial than the 
experiment of Saturday. Rain throughout, 
plashy grass meadows, gravel and mud walks 
above ankle deep, tents dripping, and too few to 
shelter the company from the pitiless weather; 
a rather inferior order of visitors, but these 
exceedingly well wet; a scramble for provi- 
sions (though there was plenty); a fight for 
carriages; and a general experience of utter 
discomfort, promising diseases and death to 
many of the fair sufferers,—were the pleasures 





tones upwards, to C on the second space in the bass. 





of this unfortunate day. We presume the 
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failure will preclude such attempts in future, 
and that the space within four walls will be 
referred to such absurd speculations, which, 
fowever productive they may be made to the 
Society (by such means as we referred to in 
our last), ought not to be persevered in at the 

blic expense, and when found to be so pre- 
judicial to the health and safety of its best 
friends. 

Fossil Remains.—M. Destrem, on exploring 
the fossil remains found in the caves of Bire, 
states, that he met with human bones in these 
caves, but that they were in different strata 
from that which contains true fossil remains. 

The handsome Assassin.—In the most tur- 
bulent period of the French revolution, one of 
the most fashionable men in Paris was a 
M. de Ribbing, who was generally known only 
by the name of “ the handsome assassin ;” 
because it was believed that he had been one.of 
the murderers of the unfortunate King of 
Sweden. At a time when all kings were 

ed as tyrants, to destroy them was, in 
the eyes of the republicans, the noblest action 
of man. M. de Ribbing accordingly was re- 
ceived with eagerness into the most distin- 
guished circles, the ladies especially disputed 
the honour of pleasing him; and he appeared on 
the public walks, at the theatres, &c. always 
under the title of “* the handsome assassin.”’ — 
Mémoires sur Joséphine, tome iii. 

Greece.—Extract of a letter from a member 
of the scientific commission sent to the Morea, 
dated gina, 25th of April: —‘* On board a 
Greek bark I entered the Pireus, and from 
thence reached Athens. My object was to 
ascertain the state of the ancient monuments 
since the place has been each day more closely 
invested. I have the satisfaction to announce 
that, in general, they have suffered very little. 
The Temple of Theseus has completely resisted 
the cannon balls. It appears that the greater 
part of these monuments had been isolated 
from the modern erection, by the Franks before 
their departure; and this it is which has saved 
them,—for the city is now only a heap of 
ruins: among which may be seen a few palm- 
trees, and the temples of the ancient Greeks. 
I found it impossible to penetrate to the Acro- 
polis, The Parthenon still presents some ad- 
mirable masses ; but I was unable to ascertain 
minutely the injuries it has sustained.” 

Curious Statistics.A French doctor, Fal- 
ret, has recently received a prize from the Paris 
Academy of Sciences for a statistical table of 
suicides, &c. in the French capital. The doc- 
tor, in the course of his work, states, that 
among men the greatest number of suicides is 
between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five ; 
and among women, between twenty-five and 
thirty-five; but that there are twice as many 
suicides among young girls under fifteen years 

age as among boys of the same age. He 
calculates, that the influence of disappointed 
love, and of jealousy, is in the proportion of 
2} among women to 1 in men; that re- 
verses of fortune produce as 3 in men to 1 
in women; and that the influence of baffled 
ambition is as 5 to 1. Actual misery, how- 
ever, is stated to have an equal effect on 
both sexes. Alluding to the number of deaths 
by apoplexy, the doctor estimates that they 
were in Paris from 1794 to 1804, 399; from 
1804 to 1814, 979; and from 1814 to 1824, 
919. There are nearly three times more apo- 
Plexies among men than women. 

Vaccination._M. Numan, a veterinary sur- 
geon at Utrecht, has recently made several 
ee with the vaccine matter upon the 
follawing animal:—the cow, the bull, the horse, 











the ass, the camel, the goat, the sheep, the 
pig, the ape, the dog, and the rabbit. He 
states, as the result of these, that the vac- 
cine virus taken from man reproduces the ori- 
ginal effect when applied to the cow and the 
bull; but that the action of the virus so ap- 
plied to these animals is only for a single time : 
on the horse and the ass it produces pustules ; 
and when applied from them to the cow, its 
action is more intense than that of the primi- 
tive virus. The camel receives it easily by 
inoculation; but when taken again from the 
camel and applied to the cow, it produces little 
effect ;—applied, however, from that animal to 
the goat it is quite efficacious; but both the 
goat and the camel are susceptible of its effects 
only once. The sheep does not yield readily 
to its influence; and the virus from this ani- 
mal has no effect upon any other: on the ape 
the effect is nearly the same as upon man. 
The pig may be vaccinated, but the virus can- 
not be subsequently propagated. The dog is 
more difficult than the sheep; and the rabbit 
is quite inaccessible to the influence of the vac- 
cine matter. 

Laurel.—The butchers of Geneva have a sin- 
gular mode of preventing flies from attacking the 
meat in their shops. They rub the walls and 
boards upon which the meat is placed with the 
essential oil of laurel; the smell of which keeps 
away this troublesome insect. 

A Wonderful Hog. —On the authority of a 
professor of physiology, it is gravely stated in 
the Italian Anthology, printed at Florence, that 
a hog was some time ago killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bologna, on one of the intestines 
of which the words ‘‘ Janza guida da,” in black 
and permanent characters, were distinctly vi- 
sible! 

The Cat.—The publication has been gravely 
announced at Paris, of a “* Treatise raisonné 
on the education of the domestic ¢at, preceded 
by its philosophical and political history, and 
followed by the treatmént of its disorders” ! 
The name of the author is very characteristic— 
M. Raton. 

A countryman in one of the western states, 
with a load of meal, drove up to a lady’s door, 


when the following brief conversation took | ‘p 


place :—‘“* Do you want to buy any meal?” 
“ What do you ask for a bushel?” ‘ Ten 
cents, ma’am; prime!” ‘Oh! I can get it 
for a fip.” (In a despairing voice) ‘* Dear 
lady! will you take a bushel for nothing?” 
‘¢ Is it sifted 2”—American Paper. 

Odes upon Corns.—In reviewing Moore’s 
“¢ Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, &c.,”’ a 
Parisian journal prints the title, ‘* Odes upon 
Cash, Corns, Catholics, &c.” 

The Week.—The King has iously been 
pleased to place two gold medals, of the value 
of twenty-five guineas each, at the annual dis- 
posal of the Royal Asiatic Society.— Swan River 
Settlement: By letters from the Cape, it ap- 
pears that Captain Stirling, with the ex. 
pedition for settling on the Swan River, was, 
all well, at the Cape of Good Hope at the end 
of April. — Owen has gone to Fer. 
nando Po from Sierra Leone: we believe the 
gallant and able officer will shortly return 
home. — Thames Tunnel: The result of a 
meeting of the parties interested in this under- 
taking, on Tuesday, seems to be, that a Mr. 
Vignolles will be employed to complete the 
work, instead of the original projector of it, Mr. 
Brunel. Mr. V., it appears, has proposed to 
execute it at far less expense; and hopes are 
entertained that government will consequently 
advance the needful funds.—We warned Mali- 
bran not to be so violent in her action ; if she had 





taken our advice, she would not, in the gentle 
Romeo, have thrown herself down so recklessly 
as to break her elbow, and be unable to sing 
for a week! Why is sound criticism dis- 
regarded in this fashion ?—There is, we hear, 
another distribution of premiums at the Lon. 
don University on Thursday: the last, which 
was very interesting, related to the medical 
classes only—the next is general.—Apropos : 
we have seen the letter in the Times about our 
puffing Mr. Williams, and being unfriendly to 
the London University ; but we have not time 
to notice such silly stuff. As for puffing, we 
should like to see the party who could manage 
to get a syllable of undue praise into the Lite. 
rary Gazette (for they must be confoundedly 
’cute); and as for the London University, 
though not in long articles, which its own pub. 
licity rendered needless, it has always had our 
ready and cordial support. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Heraldry: Antiquiti A posal has been issued for 
publishing ‘* the S and Grosvenor Roll ;—the Pro- 
ceedings in the Cause between Sir Richard Le Scrope and 
Sir Robert Grosvenor,” in the reign of 
cond. ‘This cause, relative to the coat armour of the 
parties above named, so remarkable in the annals of he- 
raldry, lasted four years, and was tried before the lord 
high constable. The record abounds in valuable illus- 
trations of history, and throws a strong light on the gene- 
ral state of society in the fourteenth century. Upwardsof 
three hundred persons were examined on the qi » 
who were either peers, bannerets, knights, or esquires, 
or —y~ a other clergy : and as qt of the 
peers, ts, and esquires, deposes to his age, battle 
or siege at which he commenced his mili ry cateer, the 
number of years, and the on which he had borne 
arms, and to circumstances connected with his services or 
the services of his ancestors; and as the allude toma- 
nuscripts and monuments in their and 
churches,—this trial is rich beyond example 
perry wy and phical facts. It is intended to 
print the Roll in one volume, to be illustrated by‘an His- 
torical Preface and Notes by Mr. Nicolas; and a sub- 
scription of five guineas from sixty persons was called for, 
in order to set the work in motion and insure its comple- 


guishéd literary subscribers. ’ 

matter, as well as its great interest and impgrtance, 

the parts we have read, we cordially recommend this de- 
sign to the public. 

e ley Papers; a collection of ori Letters 
and other MS. documents, chiefly of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, preserved at the ancient seat of the 
More family at Lansley, in Surrey; edited, with con- 
nective and incidental notes, is announced by that valu- 
able contributor to our ancient lore, Mr. A. J. Kempe. 
his work contains curious documents relative to 
period of Henry VIII. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, editor of the English edition of Pro- 
fessor Anthon’s improved Lempriere, announces his in- 
tention to reprint in Parts, at stated » Dr. Web- 
ster’s American Dictior of the Eng language. 

Mrs. Heber is occupied in ——_ the Correspond- 
ence of the late Bishop of Calcutta for publication, inter- 
spersed with Memoirs of his Life. 

In the Press.—The second volume of Lieut.-Col. Na- 
pier’s History of the War in the Peninsula. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Chalmer’s Christian Defence, 24mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Ro- 
bertson’s History of Ancient Greece, 12mo. 7s. bds.— 
Howe’s Living Temple, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.— Taylor's. 
German Poetry, Vol. II. 8vo. 15s. bds.—Ventou 8 
French Librarian, 8vo. 18. bds.—Scott’s Continuation of 
Church History, Vol. I. Part II. 8vo. 5s. bds.—The Com- 

d with Promises, 18mo. 2s, hf.-bd.—The New 
Forest, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. lls. 6d. bds.—Loves of the 
Poets, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds.—Old Court, 3 vols. 

8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.—Sir Philip a post 8vo. 

» Gd. bds.—Josephine’s Memoirs, Vol. III. post 8vo. 
108. 6d. bds.—Perceval’s gow 12mo, 4s. bds.— 
Baker’s German Pulpit, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much obliged to Shentee: his communications 
are extremely welcome. 

To G. D. “ no”—but not without thanks. We cannot, 
on the instant, lay our hands on C. L.’s farewell. It is 
contrary to our rule to publish such a paper as that on 
the Grecian temple at Exmouth. 

Coquila and Cocoa-Nut Ornaments.—Our old client, Co- 
niglio, reminds us, in a letter which would do equal 
honour to English and Italian literature, that we pro- 
mised further to patronise his very cheap and pretty 
ornaments. His Iliad certainly lies in a nut-shell, and we 
cannot disappoint such a correspondent : therefore, ladies, 
before you leave town, we, as lovers of the embellishing 
and inventive arts, advise you to lay in as much of the 
,nut-work as will render the country to! , 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
The Sixth Annas aw ty bition for the Sale of Works of Art by 


— British is open to the Public every Day from 
to Six. 
8 ince One Shilling,—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
F Bp. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 





HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S 
PORTRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 

AGES of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of His 
Nobility, from Public Collections, is open daily, 

mak tine a till Six, at tee ag and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 
Mall Bast, Corner 


Admittance by Tickets on only, aac may be had free of expense, 
on — to Messrs. eumnied and Lepard. 


X HIBITION of DRAWINGS, by 
J.M.W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. consisting of Views 2 
England and Wales, executed for a Work now in course of Pabli- 
cation, at the large Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be obtained (gratis) 
of the a nay a Mr. ihm 2, Poultry, and 325, Oxford 
Street. Opn Soe om Ten till Six. 
bscribers’ Names received at the Gallery. 





RIVATE TUITION. A Clergyman 





residing in a Lae mag and healthy ‘Situation, | within 
20 miles of London, is desirous o' the 
of Two Young Gentlemen, wposvienale to their entering either of 


poks. Public je Behoos,w with e different systems of which he is 
“nstruction will also be given in Ger- 
man and anand Pench ire if req 


ddress to et cb ~ wall T. and G. Underwood, Book- 
olan Fleet Street, from whom all particulars may be had. 


RS. ARBUTHNOT’S PORTRAIT, 
from the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, | P, R.A. 
embellishes the July Nui 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8vo. 128. 
OURNAL of a PASSAGE from the 
PACIFIC to the ASLANFIOs crossing the Andes in the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the River Maranon, 
or Amazon. 
By eon § LISTER MAW, Lieut. R,N. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[HEM MIRROR ah LITERATURE, 
AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION, Vol. Xun 
i & et. i a Portrait of the late Sir H. Davy, Bart. and 


ngs. 
** The Mirror, with its choice engravi and i ibl 





varieties, is the cheapest and most entertaining \vohitention of the 
day.”—Atlas, July 13, 1828. 
Rit Mirror and useful publication.” —Times, 





“Twelve Volumes of this highiy ee rma Miscellany contain 5573 
closely: painted ny of orl and 509 other well-exe- 
ingravings, oe fotarest” for the trifling Sum of 
81. 5s. boards, or 41. und. 
J. Limbird, 1, i. London; and all Booksellers. 


HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
of ANGIGHT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, from 
original Authoriti 
By A. ARROWSMITH, H age a to the King, 

In 53 Plates, royal 4to. for the Students at Eton Col- 
lene, is “eg published, 2/. 2s. Dearie, or 2/. 15s. full coloured and 
half- 

“ It is a work of the most essential service to every man of 
liberal education, and worthy of introduction into every respect- 
able school in the kingdom. It is so superior to every ether pub- 
lication of the kind, whether as regards its matter or the beauti- 
ful style in which it is engraved, t it needs only to be seen to | 
be bo aay and adopted.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

To be had at the my 's, Soho Square, 7 at ng Eton 
arehouse, Red Lion Court, Fleet 5: 


Just published, in Svo. the 2d edition, with additional Cases, 
price 9s. boards, 
SERIES of OBSERVATIONS on 
STRICTURES of the URETH BA; Sing on 4 an aes 


of some newly invented Instruments, Treat- 
Compt by which the most obstinate and avated forms of that 











mber of ** La Belle A blée,” which 
also contains Four 


with accurate 
press. Price 3s. 6d. 

The volume just completed ete Portraits of the following 
distingu 'ersons: — The D: noms of Northumberland — 
Marchioness Wellesley — Hon. Mrs. C + Lindsay —Viscountess 
he Forge —Viscountess Kirkwall— and Lady Ellenborough. 

hig tg peel in Fn nega are those of Lady Charlotte Bury, 

wrence; Lady t, Lady Anne meee 

wa Ave od Viscountess Eastnor, Lady Anne Ramsay, Lady 
aay Gaseles, ¢ &e. &e. &c. 

Proofs of the Portraits to phe bed of of M. Colnaghi, 


, © 
A few t Sets may still be had, in 9 vols. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes 
; and Curry and Co, Dublin; and may be ordered of 


ptions, and the usual Proportion of Letter- 


Edinbu 
all Bookecliess th the int the 





June 1829, No. 23, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
Portrait of His Most Gracious hep t the King. 
In a few days will be publish 
@ most samneadb. 


ORTRAIT of HIS MAJESTY in the 





P 


ROBES of the GARTER, from the Original Picture | Series, is followed by its which the Answer, not only in Ancient 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. principal Painter in Ordinary | and Modern History, in which the whole | is arran, in chrono- 
to His Majesty. logical erder, but also in Bi 

This Print, ane > and inte- 


cuted in Mezzotinte on Steel, 

nificent Picture presented by His Ma 

It represents His Majesty at a most favourable period; and it is 

_ ieee pote. imagine a Work of Art more characteristic 

my of personal appearance, or more worthy 

= to posterity as an Historical Portrait of the 
ing. 


Te subscribers the price will be as follows; Prints 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
yang 41. 4s.; India proofs 5J. 5s. ; first proofs, before the letters, 
7. 78. 

A Book to receive Names of Subscribers, to whom the ape 
one will be delivered in the order of insertion, is open a 

Publisher's, Mr. ca, 23, » Cachagas 6 Street, Charing Rea 

the Beh y be are also received at 
the bition of the Roval wn Agatons: at the Pelican 
ry apepee and b See au. Dame Street, Dub- 
Tim ; ine wy te principal ‘Book and Printsellers in the United 


ane of OP i emte Semele have in like man- 
to the Crowned Heads 











= Y » to His 
M Amb a to G rs General, to le pend 
of Ned,aud te the thee Pepe’ it may consequen’ a be 
sidered the Official and most approved Portrait of our 
MUSIC. 


is day, 


ice 3s. 
THES HARMONICON ; 3 a Popular Journal 


Music. 
Contents of this sont’, Meenbers _ 
Part I. Musio.—1l. Conse (MS.); F. W. Horncastle—2. Ro- 
mance ; erold—3. Sng; Dibdin—4. Duet ; Harry Carey— 
5. ‘Tema and Variations, for Piano-forte and Flute; 


ingravings of English and French Fashions, | 





bay! ww tad of Engraving, exe- | Heathen Mythol logy, Classical Phraseologs, and ag 
Hodgetts, is from the mag- | resting variety of m 
ty to the City of Dublin.* | enlarge the boundaries of Juvenile 





con- | Sixty Thousand ! 


have Lg safely and effectually cured. 





Twenty-Four i tructive Books for 
Done up in ov Bindings = itable for Presents and 
for Baldwin and 


DESCRIPTION of fi aes chan” THREE 
i — ANIMALS, inters: with a tertain. 
deaactere’ Te To which is eter a pay on pap yb ar 
and Fa! Animals. The whole illustrated by accurate Pi. 
a Sag engraved on wood, after a 


mueh en! 
edditional Cuts, i in 12mo. beautifully printed tahoe 
fine paper, price 8s. neatly bound in canvass. 
» within a 


nie range — ti sural histor uadr, Bir mde Fis 
whole viz. x 
Berpen pallet, Tnseste, 4-3 Qu drapes, ' Fes, 
2. The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, Adven. 
tures ofa Father and Mother, and Four gt E> a Desert Isiand. 
new ego as we with 1 Engraviogs, anda 
Piss of the Island. 12mo. 7s. 
3. The History of Sandford and Merton. 
A new edition, revised benny 1 and embellished with beau. 
tiful Cuts, from new Designs In 1 vol. lame. 7s. 6d, 
4. The Stories ‘of ‘ld Daniel, conveying 





useful I in chiefly founded on 
price tn new edition, 12mo. with a Frontispiece ‘nd Vignette, 
price 
. Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Master, 


m. 14th — enlarged by the Author. 12mo. price 7s. 

6. The Woodland Companion; or, a Brief 
Description é British Trees, with some Account of their Uses. 
By John Aikin, M.D. 3d edition, 12mo. with 28 Plates, 9s, 

7. Natural History of the Year. By Arthur 
Aikin, M.D. Ri edition, improved, foolscap 8ve, Piss 3s. 6d, 

§. Bingle gley *s Practical Introduction to Botany. 
A new edition, by Frost. Plates, 12mo,. 4s.; or with the Pi; 

coloured, 7s. 
9. Columbus ; or, the Discovery of America, 

as at ted i Cc y_ a Father with his 
Caléeee, LF a Map, ‘By Mrs. le New edition, 12mo. 


10. Cortez; or, the Conquest of Mexico, 
in nae by the Same. New edition, with a Map, 12mo. 


ll. Pizarro; or, the Conquest of Peru. In 








by Cases and a Pla 
By RICH ‘ARD ANTHONY STAFFORD, 
Member of the —s Ocees of Surgeons, = — House 
Surgeon to rtholomew’s H. 
“The information i is hight a and Mr. Stafford Ganerves 
the thanks of the for th y of his 
Medical and Pa we scat Journal, ee 
“ We think . Btafford’s plan ingenious, and he has put it 
before the public very fairly and impartially.”—London Medi 
Gagette, Aug. 2, 1828. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 








OREST SCENES. ‘and. INCIDENTS in 
the WILDS By GRORGE BE AMERIC. 
AD, ine’ 
sont Murray, Fa e Street. 
hi A New School Book, suitable to all Classes. 
In a clear bold type, on fine paper, and handsomely printed, 
12mo. price 4s. neatly bound, 
( } UY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUES- 


TION BOOK; in which each Question, in a regular | 








iscellaneous subjects; the wits ole tending to 
nowledge, by increasing its | 
stores; and thus, by ending such a course of general informa- 
tion with so and classical or li say learning, to raise a better | 
superstructare of School Education | 
By JOSEPH “GUY, 
Formerly of the Reyal Patinitary College, and Author of a Chart | 
of Generali History, Pocket Cyclopedia, ‘Sonne Geography, Ele- 





ments of ye nog. ee as 
ndon: Printed for Baldwin and Cra: ck. 
*,* This work has been compiled Me the ed bing un- 
usual care and at te the wants of Teachers. 
and successful practice in the cdpcation of youth must wast 
ive his books a decided preference over the generalit: en | 
angie ‘lem they sem + tut Mr. ‘Guy's shoot 
possess higher claims; they are more t 
more choice in se! z more el I in style, sragementy 
elementa: — that have preceded th them. Their extensive 





sale is proof enough of their value perhaps; but, large as it is, the 
ishers bt not but every year willed ° ly to their ir’ cir- 
culation ; at present the annual sale of the whole is not sbort of | 
and when the “‘ General School i Question Book” | 


wereign. | has taken its station (where it soon will be) in ever, 


school in the empire, the total sale of these adontnatie Schoo! | 
Books must be greatly - Teachers will see in this (Mr. | 
| Guy’ 's latest and most finished work) his intimate knowledge of | 
| the wants of schools; and, in the gan, the power he | 
possesses of a 
Ostel's | General ‘Atlas, w with an Index eo ‘upwards of Fou Fourteen 
Thousand Name 
In royal ~ — Ly oy Aeyeores Set Price on pee bound, or 


ull coloured 
STELL'S" "NEW GENERAL. ‘ATLAS, 





6. Andante; Herold—7. Cosake; Steibeit. 

Part II. Musical Literature—1. On Musical Notation—2. Un- 
published of Mozart—3. Observations on Song—4. C. M. 
ven Weber's Posth Works ded)—5. On + oh Sounds 
of the Musical Scale—6. Boieldieu’s New Oper 
Nuits "—7. —— Ls Seng Churches—8. yey: Sod 0M. 
Tui New =] Extracts from the Eat 
ofa el own Bg Foreign Musical Report—i2. Concerts— 13. 


Fay |p nen me Be. 18, Strand; and sold 
alt Heoksel Teachers, in Town and 








| and the ae Empire. 





Maps of Canaan or Judea, ancient Gueane, 
A new edition, on an entirely new Set 
of Plates, engraved on an enlarged scale, ‘and corrected from the 
latest and best Authorities, pene Ne Maps. 
*2* To this edition has been without sg additional 





abridging the fe anzious labours of school business. of them 


i by the Same. New edition, with a Map, l2mo, 
ia 6d. 


12, Mrs. Leicester’s School ; or, the History 
of several Young Ladies, as related by themselyes. Fine Frontis- 
piece, 9th edition, 12mo. 4s. 

13. Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, Father 
of Suisienens with Vignette Title. New edition, 1amo. Be. 6d. 

14. Character essential to Success in Life. 

By Isaac Taylor. New edition, foolscap 8vo. Plate, 5s. 6d. 

15. Self-Cultivation recommended; or, Hints 
to a Youth —- School. Bythe Same. New edition, foolscap 
8vo. Plate, 

16. Advice to the Teens; ; or, Practical 
Helps towards the Formation of one’s — a By the 
Same, New edition, foplscap 8vo. Plate 

17. The History of England, as told by Lit. 
tle Historians, in entertaining Convenseatons, By Jefferys Tay- 
lor. 8 vols. 18mo, with Plates, price 9s. 

18. Esop in Rhyme, with some Originals. 
= fhe cone The 3d edition, 12mo. ornamented with 73 Copper- 
plates, 4s. 

19. Dialogues and Letters on Morality, 

Economy, and Poli and En‘ 
ment of Young Female Minds. ~ new edition, 3 yols. in one, 
18mo. price 4s. 6d. 

20. The Young Travellers ¢ 3 or, a Visit to 
the Grand By Mrs. Jami th edition, 12mo. with 
Plate, 4s. 

21. Poems; selected to enforce the Practice 
of Virtue, and to comprise, im 1 vol. the Beauties of English 
| Poetry. By T. E. Tomkins. , with additional 

‘oems from m: Authors, and a fine Frontispiece, 18mo. 3s. 

22. Sketches of the Domestic Manners and 

ne aa enlarged, 1@mo, 7s. 6d, 
A History of the Roman Em 








a... the Accession of Augustus to the fall of the last Constan- 
ks | tine. ortraits and 


ented with Pi Maps, 1@mo, 78. 6d. 
24. Essays « on the Institutions, Government, 


Manners of the States of Ancient Greece. By H. D. Hill, 
D.D. bd edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





In 8v0. with 6 Pilates, pri 


| 
CATALOGUE of "MANUSCRIPTS ia 
different LANGUAGES, on Theology, 

‘oreign History, Heraldry, Philosophy, Poetry, Romances, ‘he 
Fine Arts, Sports, Alchemy, Astrol trology, Divination, &c. hc. of 
various Dates, from the Twelfth to the peor Century, many 

upon Vellum, and adorned with splendid ————— 
| To which is added, a small Collection of nena in the 
éntal Languages, with an Appendix, containing a few printed 
Books, some of them with Manuscript Notes amd A uengraghe of 
eminent Persons. Now selling (for ready money) at the Prices 
affixed, by John Cochran, No. 108, Strand, (Savoy esol 


SYSTEM of Pee A ay. Vol. VIL 
Part II. German Po ierien. pent Italy, 
By M. MAL LTE-B 


char Index, Place| ‘* We think the translators of M. Malte: Brun’ 's Geography have 
laid aden in the Mepe, with the Letibeae and ce sade The | done good service to the public, by rendering so ae eo work 
1 of F housand Names, which | accessible to the English reader. I the t which is to treat of 


in Teaching (besides other obvious uses) must answer almost 
every purpose of 


Gazetteer. 
: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
N.B. An edition, printed on imperial drawing paper, for 
Library use, price U. 7s, handsomely half-baund, 





the par! 

7 United Kingdom be as well executed as that which treats of 
the United States of America, it will do —- to supply one 

of the greatest desideratums in British 1 ure,—a 

account of the British pom oh ”— Edinburg ‘hetlee, No. 97. 
Adam Black, Bdinburgh; and Longman Co. Lendan. 
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's Superior ghee mag a 
Pablished by slain and Cradoc: 
UY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR ; 
or, Companion to his New British Spelling Book ; con- 
taining an Alphabetical eee e most useful, usual, and 


proper Words in the ang ; the whole divided, and 
. hens given according to the = 

[om wr rong ‘how 8, ich are added, useful Tables, viz.—Wor 

accented differently when used t of § a 


as ‘arts Speec 
usual Latin Phrases explained—usual French Phrases Englished 
—Abbreviations, with their Latin and English Meanings—Ex- 
yogier Names of the Soprvoag © Weeks, age Days—Terms 
Science 





San es 
rly explained. The t ~ ¥., calculated for the Use of 


Families. 
JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Royal Military College. 

A new edition, printed on a clear bold type, on fine paper, 

and neatly bound. 1s. 6d. 

*,* The alacrity shewn by Teachers in immediately adopting 
this work on its first publication, is the best proof of its use in 
school teaching. 

Guy’s new British Primer. New edition, in 

aneat half-binding, price only 

Guy’s British Spelling.Book. The 30th 
edition, with a fine Steel-plate Frontispiece, and many Cuts. 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

#,* This Spelling-book may now be considered as decidedly 
the most popular extant. The attention of the author is con- 
stantly devoted to its — and that of the publishers, 
to its accuracy and beaut: 

Guy’s new British Reader, with 17 Wood- 
cuts. 6th edition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s General School Question-Book, in 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, and all other Subjects tending to enlarge the Boundaries 
of Juvenile Knowledge, in a thick vol. 12mo. handsomely printed, 

price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’ 's School Geography, llth edition, with 
Seven Maps. Price 3s. bound. 

A Key to ditto, 1s, 6d. 


Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly 
explaining the general Ph ly Bodies, &c. 
Sd edition, with 18 fine Copper- = ~¢! =. 5s. bound. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia, the 9th edition, 
enlarged and extensively improved, with the addition of nume- 
ms ya gg Cuts, in a handsome thick vol. 12mo. price 


“Guy” $ Chart of General History, on a large 
Sheet, coloured, 5th i Cink price 78-3 on rollers, 10s. 6d. 

Guy's School Ciphering-Book, on fine post 
writing paper, and new script types. 4to. 5th edition, price 
&s. 6d. half-bound. 

Key to ditto, 6d. 

N.B. A peculiarity in this very useful work is, that the first 
question in each rule is worked for the pupil, and expressed in 
— thus enabling him to learn a rule without the aid of any 
teac 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, Complete 
Scholar’s Arithmetic, with the new Weagnts and Measures. 5th 
edition, price only 2s. bound and lettered 

Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 


Shook 





HE NEW MONTHLY and LONDON 
MAGAZINE for Jul contains —loedinieee: the 
Streets—Sketches of <a anners and Society—Parlia- 
ment and the Ladies—Sporting Scenes in India: Antelope Shoot- 
ing—Recollections in Brazil—The “ Saison” in Dublin—Ram- 
blings of a Desultory Man: the Story of the Beauty of Arles— 
Sketches of Parisian Society, Politics, and Literature—Vaccina- 
tion popularly considered, by Dr. Marshall—The Chelsea Pen- 
eeetes Hietcien and Mr. Wilmot Horton--A Chapter on 
Heathen Mythology — Geraldine of Desmond— The Woes of 
Change—London > rics—Political Events—Critical Notices of 
New Pablications: the Waverley Novels; Memoirs of Lady 
Fanshawe, Bernadotte, the Empress Josephine, &c.— The Drama 
— Music—The We Theatre—Musical Publications, Concerts, 
&c.—Fine Arts--Water-colour Exhibition—Varieties: London 
University, Royal Society, Royal Institution, Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, Institution of Civil Engineers, &c.— Rural Economy—Use- 
ful Arts—New Patents—Biographical Memoirs of Persons lately 
deceased: Archibald Fletcher, we —Provincial Occurrences, 
and the usual Varieties of the Mont! 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 3. New Burlington Street. 


Improved School Books. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
ae 
and Astronon: 


PITOME of "CLASSICAL GEOGRA.- 


PHY; with Historical Notices of the most celebrated 
Ancient Nations, &c. A new edition, revised and improved. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, A.B. 
With Nine Waee. 12mo. price 5s. bound and lettered. 


Elements of Modern Geography and General 
History; on a Plan entirely new: containing an accurate and 
interesting Description of all the Countries, States, &c. in the 
known World, with the Manners and Customs. of the Inhabit- 
ants; to which are added, Historical Notices of each Country, 
and Questions for Examination. f G. Roberts. A new edition, 
revised and corrected, 12mo. with Maps, price 6s. 6d. bound and 
lettered. “7 h p 

A Celestial Atlas ; comprising Projections of 
the Planispheres, and particular aaapaaen apr poet of ‘the Signs of the 
Zodiac, and the C ach F » exactly as 
they appear in the Heavens, in a aries of Thirty beautifully en- 
graved ook which are illustrated by scientific Descriptions of 
their Contents, and by Catalogues of the Stars, Astronomical 
Problems and Exercises, &c. &c. By A. Jamieson, LL.D. 4to. 
half-bound, price 1/. 5s. plain; and LJ. 11s. 6d. coloured. 


An Outline Atlas of the Heavens ; adapted 


to the above, to be filled up by the Student. 4to. price 16s. 





History. 

Pinnock’s ‘Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of England; with Biographical, Historical, and 
Classical Notes, &c. and Questions for Examination : with a Con- 
tinuation of the History, from the Peace of Amiens up to the 
present Time. To which are added, Essays on the Progress of 
the Arts in England, and on — ‘British Constitution ; also, Three 
ing and C 1 Tables ‘of the Sove- 





Popular School Books. 
Published by Whittaker, Teachet, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


N EASY GRAMMAR of WRITING; 

or, Penmanship Anal, pe ~~ “> Parts.. Part the 
First, containing a ‘or the of Letters, Poaiclon et of 
Words, &c. Part the Second, candle ye Forms of Letters, 





Pp pena Note, Bills, Receipts, Ce with i beorvetlons 

an Schools, 

Appren gantlows, and ¥. pons 8 Persons o of € Bosinest. Price i. a 
By 


PE 
Perry’s First Get of Explanatory Co “2 


adapted to the Rules given a his Grammar or Write. 8d. 

—— Second Set of ditto. Price 8d. 
ay Set of ditto. Price 8d. 

y-Books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, ruled 

to carpenpend, The First, Second, and Third Sets of Copies. 
Price 6d. each. 

Genery’s Geographical and Commercial Co. 
pies, Nos. 1 to 7. Price 6d each. 

Arithmetic, 

Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, 

Weges and Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, 


Catechism of Arithmetic, containing ‘a con. 
cise Explanation of its most useful Rules and Examples. 9d. 

Pinnock’s printed Ciphering-Book, No. 1, 
containing easy Exercises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. 1s. 

Pinnock’s printed Ciphering-Book, No. 3 2, 
containing the Five principal Rules of Arith th Simple 
and Compound ; to which are annexed, for the eh, of 
the Pupil, numerous Exercises upon each Rule. Price 3s: 

Pinnock’s printed Ciphering-Book, No. 8, 
intended as a Sequel to the peoceding. ot and calculated to rang 
the Student for the more d Rules of A 

A Key to the Ciphering-Books, Nos. L 2 
and 3, containing Six Answers toeach Sum. Price 3s, 

English Grammar, Rhetoric, &c. 

Conversations on English Grammar, in a 
Series of familiar and entertaining Dialogues between a Mother 
and het Daughters; in which the Rules of Grammar ate intro- 
duced and explained, in a manner calculated to excite the atten- 
tion of Children, and, at the same time, to convey to their Minds 
clear and comprehensive Ideas of the Principles of Language: 
with a Number of apenas & Questions awn each Conver- 
sation. By Mrs. H illiams. the English ice 5s. 

Allen’s Grammar of the lish Language, 
newly arranged and imp Notes, 
and Questions. 18mo. price ls le. 

This edition “yt been cart revised by the Author, who has 
e Rules, to make the Study of En- 




















glish ¢ 





reigns of “England ;- and many other valuable 
12mo. embellished with a Classical and —s Map of England 

and Wales, new Frontispiece, &c. price 6 
Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smiths History of Rome, for the Use of Schools; with Questions 
for fon to the Study of Roman His- 
wh ; the Tacundans of the Barbarians illustrated by a neat co- 
loured Map; a comprehensive tT of the Roman Empire; and 
Notes, and other useful and highly important addi- 








the Question given at length, and in the most d school 
form of working, with numerous examining Questions eatel. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 


THE QUARTE RLY JOURNAL of 

SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART, No. X. Edited 
at the Royal Institution. 

y W. T. BRANDE, Esq. 

Contents : Proceedings 3 the Royal ‘Institution—A Medico- 
Chirurgical C » by Wm. Wadd, Esq. 
F.L.S.—On the Early 7 Ret of the Steam- Engine, with Illus- 
trations—On the OK ae of Piants in Colder Climates, by 
J. M‘Culloch, M.D. F.R.S. &c.—Notes on Medical Music, by 
Wm. Wadd, Esq. —On the Mode of Rapemig gy Indigo in 
the Southern Provinces of India, by Charles H. Weston, Esq.— 
On the Construction of Fire-proof Buildines, by Ignatius Bono- 
mi— Elements of Medical Statistics, by F. Bissett Hawkins, M.D. 
—An Account of the latest Modifications in the Structure of the 
Amician Cetadioptric Microscope, by J. Cuthbert—Account of 
the Chain Bri erected at the Hyde, by John Disney, Esq.— 
_Mtusttations the Alipeda, or Bats and their Allies—Account 

the Fossil Saurians, by G. Cumberland, Esq.—Miscellaneous 
‘Tatalligence : peered of Wheat Flour—Enamelied Street 
Names— agnetism by Rotation—Smoke Disperser, &c.— 
Chemical Science: Influence of Liquefaction—Conducting Power 
of Mercury—Braconnot's Indelitle Ink—On Starch, &c.—Natu- 
tal History > Velocity of the Blood in Circulation—Inoculatioh of 
Hydrophobia— Vocal Sounds x Death—The Great American 
ee Effect of @ an Earthquake—On the Anti- 
Discs of I Langu: ec. &c.; and an infinite variety of valuable 
— ; Saperinene, &c. in every department of Art and 








Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Health and Longevity. 
The 6th edition, iderably ws ~ d and imp a, 
price 7s. 6d. 
HE ART of INVIGORATING and 
PROLONGING LIFE, yd Food, Clothes, Air, Exer- 
vise, Wine, ag &c.; or, the Invalid’s Oracle: containing 








Peptic Prece a out agreeable and effectual Methods to 
Prevent and eis tion, and to Regulate and Strengthen 
the Action of the Stem and Bowels. To which is added, the 
Picasure of M ~ 


Will. 
LLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. 
Printed for Nery Treacher, and Co. "Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
In 12mo. with numerous Cuts, and a Portrait of the Author, 
engraved by Finden, from a Bust by Kendrick, price 7s. 


The Housekeeper’ 8 Oracle ; OF, Art of Do- 
mestic M System of Carving 
with Accuracy and Elegance; Hints = to Dinner Parties ; 
the Art of Managing Servants; and the Economist’s and Epi- 
¢cure’s Calendar, shewing the Seasons when all kinds of Meat, 
Fish, Poultry, Game, Vegetables, and Fruits, first arrive in the 
Market, earliest Time forced, when most plentiful, when best 
and cheapest. To which are added, a Variety of Useful and Ori- 
ginal Receipts, 








tions. Price 5s. 6d. nye 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece; with several useful Introductory 
Chapters, Questions for Examination, a wy, To of the Grecian Em- 
pire, and many valuable sea on the Plan of the Histories 
of England and Rome. - Price 5s 

The Stream of History (b rought down to 
the Year 1824); shewing the Rise and Fall of Empires, and the 
Progress of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of every Nation of 
the World, from the earliest Ages to the present Time. Origi- 
nally invented by Professor Strass. With numerous Additions 
and Improvements. Price 1/. 16s. elegantly engraved, and printed 
on double imperial drawing paper, coloured, varnished, and 
os on Rollers. 

his elegant and useful Appendage to the Library exhibits a 
A... and comprehensive View of the principal Events of General 
History ; and to those who have not opportunities or time for re- 
search, it may be truly said to be invaluable. 

A Universal Chronology, from the Creation 
to the present Time, arranged in the Order of Centuries; afford- 
ing a complete View of all the most important Events, and form- 
ing a Key tothe “ Stream of History.” By C. C. Hamilton. 
12mo. price 3s. 

History Made Easy: or, a Genealogical 
coat of the ‘Kings and Queens of England since the Conquest. 
By F. Reynard, 2s-; ditto, with a Poetical Chronology of each 
Rage, 28. 6d. ; in Case ase, 3s. 6d., or, with Poetical Chronology, 4s.; 
coloured, Ls. extra. 

This ingenious Chart is well calculated to facilitate the Study 
of English History, and particularly the Genealogy of our Sove- 
reigns, in an extraordinary degree, and has been highly com- 
mended by all who have used it. 

Key to History Made Easy. 1s. 

Also may be had, gratis, 


Whittaker and Co.’s Catalogue of School 
Books. 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CLIV. for July 1829. 

Contents.—I. Das Bild, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, from the 
German of Ernest Houwald—II. Bishop of Chester’s Letter to 
the Clergy of his Diocese—1II. An Adventure in Ceylon—IV. A 
Tale of the Martyrs; and John Weir, a Ballad. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd—V.- Songs of the Affections. By _— Hemans; 9. The 
Guerilla Leader’s Vow; 10. Parting Words; The Summons 
—VI. Poetical and Devotional Superstitions. of "italy. From the 
Journal of a Modern Traveller—VII. All for Love; and the 
og to Compostella. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. &c.— 


Sketches on the Road in Ireland, No. 4—TX. Modern Re- 
formation in Ireland—X. The Condition of the Empire—XI« 
Noctes Ambrosiane:, No. 45. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
tr » London, 


The rn of English Grammar, with 
numerous Exercises, Questions for Examination, and Notes, for 
the Use of the advanced Student. By the Rev. W. Allen, 12mo. 
price 5s. bound. s : 

The Accidence; or, First Rudiments of 
English Grammar. By Ellen Devis. 16th edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d, 

Elements of Punctuation, with Notes, Criti- 
cal and ey oy 18mo. price 1s. 6d. ; 

Key to the Elements of Punctuation, 18mo, 
price 2s. 

Dictation Exercises, with suitable Orthogra- 
phical Instructions. By M, Beasley. I8mo; ptice 1s. 6d. 

A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Litera. 
ture. By A. Jamieson, LL.D. 12mo. price 6s. 

The Rhetorical Examiner, comprehending 
Questions and Exercises on the “ Grammar of toric.” By 
the same. 18mo. price 3s. 


A Grammar of Logic lay Intellectual Phi- 





tosophy, on Didactic Princip) L.D. 12mo. 
The Y oung Logician’s a, By the 


same. Price 1s. 6d. 3 

Practical Logic; or, Hints to Young Theme 
Writers; to which are now added, some Prefatory son 
Aristotelian Logic, with particular to a late Work of 
Dr. Whateley’s. ~ = . Smart. imo. price Ss. 6d. 

may be had, gratis, 

Whittaker ant Co.’s complete School Cata- 
logue. 
Just published, No. I. (to be continued monthly), price 8s. 6d. 

with an Engraving by Henry Rolls, from a Picture by David 
Wilkie, Esq. R.A. in His Majesty’s Collection, 
The THREE CHAPTERS, for July 1829. 
‘oetry and Romance :—The Splendid Annual; Hook 
mn to = Virgin; L. EB. L.—Roprecht the Robber; 
e Pen and ual Cunningham—Epitaph in But 
io Southey—O come, my Love; Darley. 
Ch e late Session of 
Derby—8: 





Il. Essays, Criticism, Characters, &c.:— 
Parliament— Illustrious Visiters aneees of by—Sir H. 
-— — Reginald St. Amory—The Nay: 
III. Society and Manners :—The Monthly Club. 
London: Published by John Sharpe, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 
\ ENDEBORN’S PRACTICAL GER. 
MAN yoo ye in which -_- Rule is systema- 
ticall , clearly, and conci fol- 
low ns Damuage — ey for the se of Eng! ish Students of the 
German Se ri rably enlarged and 
mproved, By D 
Author of the “ Nature and Genius of the German yy al 
the “ Linguist,” the “re to cere | Conversatien,” 
8s. bo - 
*,* Mr. Boileau’s improvements to this edition have ren- 
dered this Grammar equal, if not SS toany ——- 
Printed for and ‘Sons; 3 rine, Brown, 
and Green ; Whittaker, Treacher, and a Cos Sinphin os and Mar- 
shall; Black, Young, and Young; J. Duncan; J. Hodgson; 
Treuttel, Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., Richter. 
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THE LEDERARE GAZETTE, &c. 





arliaments and Forty-S! 





pg ae P. f of Mesiacenee— Obes 

pia Core the Morning Journal— H pats of had, by the same Author, 

of ‘The Duke of Sussex: and the fae Condle Sauffere—d a The Fo Ps Guide, and Profitable Planter, 
Horse Dealers— kes’s “ T: ” at Cam- Treatise on Plan , Rocky, W. 

er beatr 4 » Nash ~- the siding Besie ~A oss, Sen tngtows of ps prey Pe my a es = and Mie of Transplant 


&e. 
New by tons = ¥ € Works ‘published pan in 


abclntise “and Litefary 


List of Paten ly granted vod a ex: 
snag erated 


cultaral an 


vincial » Marri: Dosti ae whe. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. lanian Wa coed Innes. 
ngland and 


Edinburgh ; and to be had of all Booksellers in 
Trejand. 








HE HISTORY and DOCTRINE of 
BUDHISM, Papularly Inustrated ; with Notices of the 
Pe orshi; 


, and of th , or Planetary In- 
Embellished with Fort y-three Lithog: 


cantations of 
— ot Gritnel Binge te Mi it.a.s. 
Blephant ato . price 51. 5s. coloured ; 8/. 3s. plain. 


Colosseum, Regent’s Park ; consisting 
of Five Plates of the most stsiking points of View, >in aneat Cover, 
oa which is printed a Description of each Plate. Price 6s. atlas 


Ato. 


HE FIRST: No: of the NEW tw VOL. of 
the MONTHLY MAGAZINE, price Haif-a-Crown, 
uly, Irish, P: billing 


‘oman eVisions, a Mediterranean Tale 
‘Album, or Maxims of Men and Manners— 














First V the 
rary Jou ae cuty detanien: ten Ube onan 


and P. 
s poseey Bs a Sea Baa 


Price 6d. each Number, or 10d. pa Uo, Lonien and sent by post. 
The 18th py , county improved, he 18s. boards ; 





AND By EDWARD M 





To Proprietors of are Ere mrss Teachers, and Parents. 


SOUTER'’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
0 of mest) TEN THOUSAND SCHOOL BOOKS, for 


prov: 
stow; with a M Fy othecneatinn Poor Towhich is 


nsasion, in E ee. French, Italian, Ger- | Orme, Bro 


every Branc! 

man ese Port Greek, and Hebrew; 
which may be ‘ean t'J. Souter, School oT Library, 73, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





An enlarged edition of Guy's Pocket Cyclopedia. 


The 9th edition, enlarged and extensively improved, with the 
setine ja of numerous appr Cuts, in a handsome thick 


td. boards, 
Gos wea fonaer CYCLOPEDIA ; or, 


e of Universal Knowledge, 


Is, and fe “= sggdly in m geeeals ites 

or 3 - 
‘and useful Information 3 Subjects 
| core pe Me ae te Ep Known. by sk all persons, oa oon ot to Bt to be found in 


Books of general use in'8 





* In compan; 


one’a. station Py py to pong is f teatppontelly <eaee and ie 


the «4 Dead ys4 of the School Geo- 
uthor 00! 
—— Spelling Book, a 
: sero and C. Cradock ; Longman and 
mah J, Booth; ttaker and Cons and Simpkin and Mar- 







- 





RACTICAL Me OIC; or, Hints to 
Young Theme Writers. To which are now added, som e 
lian Tl with particular Kefer- 

"3. 


Remarks on Aristote! 
ence to a late Work ote BH Sita 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, an Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


TT UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 





_ NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE for July, 

- ra ares: of the — Cam a of ames rage 
ir A. itealey. mn Portugal an —Superior Velocity o' 
Wan Nerativs of the Cap- 

~~ of C R. Bennett—Memoir of the late General Sir 


Paramount Im nce in a = 
it Spencer—Review of the 5 Mating on board the Bounty— 


ions in Quarters: a Night before St. Sebastian—Ad- 
vance from Salamanca— The Sea-Fight of Salona—A Hussar’s 
Life on Service—Naval Reminiscences: Loss of the Skylark and 
Apelles, by Lieutenant Charles Brand, R.N.—The Rogniat Con- 





Series of aie ny an 


john Murray, Albemarle Street, 





coloured from Nature. 
Bngraved by GEORGE COOKE. 
With a short Account of each, and D for its Culti 


By C. LOBDIGES and SONS. 
to, 5s. ea 
*,* Any Volume or ay may be bi had “separately, each being 
complete in itself. 





diges and Sons, Hackney. 





Can 
Published by W. Marsh, Oxford Street; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 








CANDRA ; or, the Mustard Kn of the Scriptures. 
By the late Rev. P. W. BUCKHAM, 
Rector of Oundle, ineduamanaaee. 

Sold by Howell and Co. 295, Holborn. 





Se Geeimeic Gerveying it ne te ne The Qualidies and 
ic Surveying— phy—The Qualities an 

pep ay ts of Ten- pd n i igs Sacred 3 Standard ay ~_ — 

- Sale of Nava 





ptain Hewetts a on the Coast of England 


lis and Lage 57th ment—Regulations re- 


A t Sui in the Navy—Kditor’s Portfolio 


Rayal Stat Compe Th ief in rata rere island 
ke ellington—Anecdotes of the 
late General ss—Rock in the Southern Ocean—Addis- 


combe—Colonel Edward ard agent Sir Howard Douglas's Essay 


irculars, &c.—Monthly | Naval Re. 





ite of the Fiber a ER Army, & 7 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington 5 





Anecdotes of Sir Hum; 


HE SPECTATOR NEW: PAPER of this 


» week will contain a 





‘of ¢ 
Sir Humphry Davy, with Tee Anecdotes, pata ex) Bal 
for the = an eminent ry Character. Chapter 


her Labours in the 


In 2 vols. 8v0. Second Series, price 80. b 





as MEN and STATESMEN. 
ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, E 


a hig 
May mh and June 3d 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternester Row. 





SPI NSTER’S TOUR in in FRANCE, 
the STATES of GENOA, &c, during the Year 1827. 

** Our fair spinster has laid before us an agreeable little volume, 
Gast ye. —— to feminine taste and talent.”—Lilerary 
‘ ~te f for _ Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

Of whom may be had. 
A Tour i in Italy and Sicily. "By L. Simond. 


8vo. 168. 





Second com 
at Bristol, on hist Introduction in London as a popular and fa- 
pa mg 1 Che- 








mito Mr.) 
roduction to Mr. D. Gilbert and Dr. Beddoes. 


An early fe aap png ew m Saturday afternoon, for the 
; another edition on Sunday Morning, with the latest 


News, for London. 
Office of the Spectator removed to#, Wellington Street, Strand. 


rer, and his 
First (published in > i Spectator, of 
which | a very rade remain) Mie Bisse Ey Sir a 


2d edition, pa pibtished, pri 
ESEARCHES concerning “the C. CAUSES, 
SYMPTOMS, and MEANS of PREVENTION 

and CURE of the several FORMS of DROPSY. 
y JOSEPH AYRE, 
With Additional Cases, illustrative of the Improved 
Treatment. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 




















by WILLIAM 


eo 








HE mee nave “only 6d. pub. 


nga oy erg 


Theory of our Globe; in which is 
on Vi and their Connexion 


with the pre- 


History of our 
of Publication, 150, Fleet Street, and to be had of 





ing Trees, and of V: Wood and Trees of 
a, As the } tien aad Care of 
HE EDINBURGH LITERARY|™ 


des Reviews of of upwards of 170 new and interesting Publica- 


COMPARATIVE ‘VIEW of the 
bee LIFE of ENGLAND and FRANCE, from 
Second to the French 


of Charles 
By te dor of Madame Du Be 


French Revolution 


and composed in a graceful 
eter nme. — and Green. 





dane this Volume contains Communications in Prose 


ATERSON'S ROA of ENGLAND 
nd WALES, and the SOUTHERN PART of SCOT- 





‘Arranged upo! lan entirely novel, and the whole remodelled 
and cuanentea by r the addi tion of of numerous new Roads and new 


; withan an bo frases ion of the 

Sioert and a. yh SORE ith the im- 

rere i tact 

oa P Marshall Soe e ood Cradock ; 
Whittaker; J. Duncan; 

Chance and Co.; W. Joy ; od Edw: 


ISTOIRE. ¢ de “TEMPIRE de de “RUSSIE, 


sous Pbg > +4 le GRANT VOLTAIRE. Avec ia 


2.A Mae to Dr. ce 
Choisi; ou, Nouveau Choisi de Faits Historiques 


et d’ 
Instructives ves propres & orner la yr la Jou ap 9 


Par N. War Avec la 
ty 


3. Contes Choisis des Veillées du dome de 
aotine de Genlis, & er des Pensions. Par 8. Lawrence. 


U Cradock ; ule aoa Ca. ; ogee 


pease J. Souter; 








the Copley Is, 
Address to Society, delivered in 1800, on the Progress and 
y Sir pro: aad DAVY, Bart. 


, with oa " 
Galata; or, Daye or, Days of of Fly-fishin g Ina 
> 


ARY of OCCURRENOBS on ne 
\LGIUM, HOLLA 
aud thence fo PALI, 


F is A eemoe 
Tuk au ar unee ;  Stadent’s 


an Ana- 


ion ete pa ind, and 


Intellectual Epstenerig, &e. 





HE posinteee CABINET, in 
i thly Parts, each containing Ten Figures most 
Pe. Plants from all Countries, ateurately drawn and meet oo een ining and sergio the pr base. 


—_ all Ce .token-flowers that tell 
t words can auage ——- ell.” — 
London: Printed for Saunders Bi ae Fo 


2s. plain; 30s. coloured, 
BLEM &, 

-L. and PHS. 
tannicum,” _, 


and Foreign 





London: Published by J. rnd A. Arch, Cornhill; rg Po 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Paternoster Row ; and C. Lod- 


HE BRUNSWICK; a Poem, in Three 





In 8vo. pric as. 
EMARKS on PHYTOLACCA DODE. | <entinuance, are examined on a new Princip 
Faith. 


ing, research, and yg al 


MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of 


b of these volumes, see the 4 theneum for 


Under the Superintendence ya Saciety Sor the Diffusion 
Useful Knowle 


ry was 2s. 
GERIES. Part Il. 
Being the om as of the Library of Entertaining 


__ London: : Charles =e Pall Mall East. 


AHOMETANIS 


‘ice 
3M UNVEILED; an 


Inquiry, in which that Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion and 
are a er age ong oon 
of the 


the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Chancellor of ‘Lord Bishop and Examining Chaplain to the 


anted. The learn- 
My, with which this extensive inquiry 
is pursued, render these volumes a highly valuable addition to 
This work will live and last.”—Literary 


for James Duncan, eft al Row; 
and John C 





Pre neypas IN THE PRESS. 
@ press, and will be published earl 


TRANSLATION of ANDRAL’S 


\{T,, of Dublin. 


By 
We are authorised to an that this translation was undertaken 
by desire of the author himself, who forwarded proof shi 
work as they were printed off, in order that the translation might 
appear as soon as possible after the 


eets of his 


oe of the original. 





the LITERARY GAZE? 


Marlborough, Ave ‘Maria Lane, L 
pag oy and Son, and 





J. ‘lees: Took’s Court, Chancery Lane- 





aturday, hy W. A. SCRIPPS, at 

‘E OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 

Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton — on 
Ul, 98, ape B 

Oneal oe Nit: a. black, 

-&. and Atkinson, 
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